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To which is added a brief account of the early history of the 
first successful flint glass factory in the United States.* 


By Thomas Clinton Pears, Jr. 


Perhaps most of you are familiar with the sketch of 
Pittsburgh in 1817, made by Mrs. E. C. Gibson while on her 
honeymoon. A little village of less than 7,000 inhabitants 
occupies the triangle formed by the rivers and the hills. 
Above the modest dwellings tower the spires of the churches 
and the market-house, while in the right background, just 
before you come to the river’s bend, rises a single tall chim- 
ney, from which ascends a cloud of smoke. This is the old 
Glass Works of Bakewell, Pears and Co., or Bakewell, Page 
and Bakewell, as it was known when the Marquis de Lafay- 
ette came to town. 

It was during the day following the public reception 
that Lafayette was shown through the famous old factory. 
We are indebted for the account to Levasseur, his secretary 
and the historian of the voyage: 

“After having devoted the day of his arrival to public 
ceremonies, the General wished to employ a part of the next 
day in visiting some of the ingenious establishments which 
constitute the glory and prosperity of that manufacturing 
city, which, for the variety and excellence of its products 
deserves to be compared to our own Saint-Etienne or to 
Manchester in England. 

* Paper read before the Historical Society of Western Pennsylva- 
nia, May 26, 1925. 
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“He was struck by the excellence and perfection o1 the 
processes employed in the various workshops which he ex- 
amined; but that which interested him above all was the 
manufacture of glass, some patterns of which were pre- 
sented to him, that, for their clearness and transparency 
might have been admired even by the side of the glass of 
Baccarat.” 

These patterns consisted of two beautiful vases of cut 
glass, on one of which, engraved in a medallion, is shown a 
view of the chateau at La Grange, the salon of which they 
were to adorn, and on the other, the American eagle, like- 
wise in a medallion. 

These vases were loaned by a grand daughter of La- 
fayette to the French Commission and exhibited at the 
World’s Fair at Chicago in 1893. 

In the Carnegie Library in Allegheny there is a fac- 
simile of the letter of thanks from the Marquis de Lafayette, 
a photostat of which I have with me this evening. It is 
written in English, and reads as follows: 

“Pittsburgh, May 31, 1825 

Messrs. Bakewell, Page and Bakewell 
Gentlemen 

The patriotic gratification I have felt at the sight 
of your beautiful manufacture is still enhanced by the 
friendly reception I have met from you and by the 
most acceptable present you are pleased to offer me. 
Accept my affectionate thanks, good wishes and re- 
gards. 

Lafayette.” 

If we would have a proper appreciation of how remark- 
able it was that a Pittsburgh factory in those early days 
should be able to produce work of such artistic merit as to 
challenge comparison with the famous glass of Baccarat, 
(and should have manufactured articles worthy of exhi- 
bition at the World’s Fair,) it will be necessary to review 
briefly the relation of this firm to the historic development 
of the glass industry in the United States. 

For well over a century Pittsburgh has been noted as 
the centre of the American glass industry. O’Hara’s Glass 
Works founded in 1797, was the first glass factory west of 
the Allegheny Mountains. Its product was window glass 
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only. Denny & Beelen, established i in 1800, failed two years 
later. The third Pittsburgh glass house was ‘Bakewell, 
Pears and Co.’, or ‘Bakewell and Ensell,’ as it was first 
known. It was founded in the year 1808, and enjoys the 
distinction of being the first successful flint-glass factory 
in the United States. It continued in uninterrupted opera- 
tion for nearly three-quarters of a century, or until the year 
1882. 

It was originally located at the foot of Grant Street on 
the bank of the Monongahela River. During the great fire 
of 1845 the works were burned down, but were immediately 
rebuilt, and continued in that location until the year 1854, 
when they were removed to the South Side. Here they oc- 
cupied a site bounded by Eighth, Bingham and Ninth 
Streets and the bank of the river. The original site is now 
occupied as part of the B. & O. R. R. depot. 

Glass is a substance resulting from the fusion of a 
combination of silica with various bases, and its quality de- 
pends on the nature and amount of the basic material united 
with the silica. The cheapest glass is that used for bottles, 
in which the basic material is chiefly lime. Window glass 
usually contains both soda and lime. But in glass which is 
to be cut and polished, where beauty is of prime importance, 
the base is chiefly oxide of lead. This last is commonly 
known as crystal or flint glass, the name ‘flint’ being de- 
rived from the English process of obtaining their silica 
from flint. It was from this glass, containing a large per- 
centage of lead, that all the finer articles of tableware, etc., 
were made. 

As to the claim that this firm first successfully manu- 
factured flint glass in America, those of you who are fa- 
miliar with the subject will at once recall the names of 
‘Baron’ Stigel and Caspar Wistar. But these were colonial 
enterprises, which did not outlast the War of the Revolu- 
tion, Stiegel’s works failing in 1774 after a duration of less 
than ten years, and Wistar’s in 1780. While justly cele- 
brated for the excellent quality of their product as well as 
for the artistry of their craftsmanship, they had no suc- 
cessors, and at the opening of the 19th Century, flint glass 
had not yet begun to be successfully manufactured. 
Competent authorities date the rise of the modern in- 
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dustry from the foundation of Bakewell’s works in 1808, 
and a fairly comprehensive study of the history of the early 
glass industry leads me to accept the conclusion of the 
Weeks’ Report on Glass, in the Census of 1880,—an exhaus- 
tive study of the whole subject—that, “There can be no 
doubt that Mr. Bakewell is entitled to the honor of erecting 
and operating the first successful flint glass house in the 
United States.” 

It is not within the scope of this paper to discuss the 
serious problems which confronted Mr. Benjamin Bakewell, 
the founder of the business, which he, in common with all 
those early glass-makers had to solve, before glass-making 
could become a profitable industry. “At length,” however, 
as Deming Jarvis says, in his still authoritative Remini- 
scences, “Mr. Bakewell’s arduous and untiring labor was 
crowned with success—and the flint-glass manufacture was 
firmly established at Pittsburgh. From this first estab- 
lishment there originated in a few years, many other glass- 
works.—We may well consider Mr. Bakewell as the father 
of the flint-glass business in this country for he com- 
menced the work in 1808, and by untiring efforts and indus- 
try brought it to a successful issue.” And then he adds, 
“For the skill, judgment, labor and perseverance devoted 
by him to the progress of the art, he truly merits the ‘Art- 
ium Magister’ so often bestowed on those least worthy of 
its dignity and honor.” 

If any further proof were needed, the following it seems 
to me would be conclusive, this being the only reference to 
flint glass in the Report on Manufactures to the House of 
Representatives in the year 1810, by Mr. Albert Gallatin, 
Secretary of the Treasury: “Two works, employing together 
six glass-blowers, have lately been erected at Pittsburgh, 
and make decanters, tumblers, and every description of 
flint-glass of a superior quality.” 

Boucher in Century and a Half of Pittsburgh and her 
People, says of Bakewell’s, that it “became the largest and 
most noted works in the city, for they manufactured a 
higher grade of work than had been attempted before. Their 
specialty was flint glass, and they were the first to manu- 
facture cut glass and did all kinds of ornamenting and en- 
graving in glass work. They sold their product in almost 
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all parts of the world, but particularly in the West and in 
Mexico.” 

A reference in Cramer’s Navigator for 1813 is not with- 
out interest here, as this is the date assigned by Deming 
Jarvis for the beginning of flint glass manufacture in the 
East. Referring to Bakewell’s, the statement is made that 
“glass cutting is likewise executed in this place not inferior 
to the best cut-glass in Europe.” 

Almost all of the ‘Early Travels’ refer to this concern 
in their description of Pittsburgh, and a few examples many 
not be considered out of place. 

“Four glass factories, two for flint, and two for green, 
are very extensive; and the productions of the former for 
elegance of workmanship, are scarcely surpassed by Euro- 
pean manufacture.” 

“Mr. Bakewell’s glass works are admirable; he has ex- 
cellent artists, both French and English. His cut glass 
equals the best I have seen in England.” 

These two references are respectively from Thomas’s 
Travel through the Western Country in 1816, and Ford- 
ham’s Personal Narrative, Visit to Pittsburgh in 1817, 
while in Fearon’s Sketches of America, 1818, occurs the fol- 
lowing: 

“Some of the__._._manufacturers (of Pittsburgh) may 
be denominated first-rate. This remark applies particular- 
ly to the nail, steam engine (high pressure) and glass es- 
tablishments. I was astonished to witness such perfection 
on this side of the Atlantic, and especially in that part of 
America which a New Yorker supposes to be at the farther 
end of the world. At Messrs. Page and Bakewell’s glass 
warehouse I saw chandeliers and numerous articles of a 
very splendid description; among the latter was a pair of 
decanters, cut from a London pattern, the price of which 
will be eight guineas. It is well to bear in mind that the 
demand for these articles of elegant luxury lies in the 
Western States; the inhabitants of Eastern America being 
still importers from the ‘Old Country.’ ” 

This same note of astonishment persists in the account 
of Thomas Nutall, quoted in the Journal of Western Travels, 
1818: “The day after my arrival I went through the flint- 
glass works of Mr. Bakewell, and was surprised to see the 
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beauty of this manufacture, in the interior of the United 
States, in which the expensive decorations of cutting and 
engraving (amidst every discouragement incident to a want 
of taste and wealth) were carried to such perfection. The 
productions of this manufacture find their way to New 
Orleans, and even to some of the islands of the West Indies. 
The president, Monroe, as a liberal encourager of domestic 
manufacture, had on his visit to those works given orders 
for a service of glass, which might indeed be exhibited as a 
superb specimen of this elegant art.” 

A further echo is found in Darby’s Emigrants’ Guide 
for the same year (1818): “Perhaps of all the wonders of 
Pittsburgh, the greatest is the glass factories. About twenty 
years have elapsed since the first flint-glass house was 
erected in that town, and at this moment every kind of 
glass, from a porter bottle or window pane, to the most ele- 
gant cut crystal glass are now manufactured, at least, to 
the amount of 200,000 dollars annually.” 

In fact there seems to be plenty of evidence to support 
the statement in Wilson’s History of Pittsburgh, concerning 
this establishment, that “so excellent was the article pro- 
duced that the manufacture attained a fame, not only in all 
parts of the United States, but in Mexico and in many parts 
of Europe. No finer product could be found anywhere. If 
a stranger of prominence visited Pittsburgh, he was taken 
with certainty to Bakewell’s glass house.” 

As an illustration of this last statement, permit me to 
quote from two letters in my possession, written by Benja- 
min Bakewell, the first dated July 6th, 1825, and the sec- 
ond August 6th of the same year: 

“We expect Clinton and Clay here tomorrow or next 
day, from the state of Ohio, where they have been to com- 
mence a canal from the lakes to the Ohio.” 

“De Witt Clinton was here and ordered some glass. We 
had a very respectable company to dine with him, and I 
think stand fair for Pennsylvania, Jersey and York to start 
with in 1829. Thomas has sent you a Clinton tumbler.” 

It was in this same year, 1825, that they won the silver 
medal of the Franklin Institute for the best specimen of cut 
glass, in a competition including the whole United States, 
as it was in this same year, of course, that the incident oc- 
curred which is the occasion of the present paper. 
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Among the many visitors to the Glass House, however, 
we must not forget that of the Indians, of which Deming 
Jarvis speaks in his Reminiscences: 

“One of the amusing incidents,” he writes, “connected 
with the manufacture occurred when General Clark (then 
Governor of Missouri) took a party of Osage Chiefs to 
Washington. On their way they visited Bakewell’s Glass- 
Works, and their attention was greatly excited; they 
watched with great curiosity the process of making various 
articles, and the mode of affixing the handle to a glass 
pitcher quite disturbed the equinimity of the head chief, 
who, after shaking hands with the workmen, said, through 
the interpreter, ‘That man must have had some intercourse 
with the Great Spirit.’ ” 

In Lyfords’ Western Address Directory of 1837, there 
appears a letter from the firm of Bakewells and Co., in reply 
to a communication, asking for some information of their 
‘very respectable house___in reference to the operations of 
their establishment.’ The letter is dated, Pittsburgh, 17 
December 1836, and is in part as follows: 

“Sir—In conformity with your request for some infor- 
mation respecting the rise and progress of our Establish- 
ment, for the manufacture of Flint-Glass, we would briefly 
observe that it is the oldest of the kind now extant in the 
United States. That at its commencement we had the proper 
materials to discover—workmen in every branch to seek 
or make; and many other difficulties, (necessarily attend- 
ant upon a new business) to encounter, which nothing but 
the most persevering industry could overcome. 

“We have pursued the business in this city for nearly 
thirty years—have had the honor of making sets of glass 
for two presidents of the United States—of making a set of 
splendid vases of cut glass to adorn the salon of General 
Le Fayette, at La Grange—of having received the silver 
medal, awarded by the Franklin Institute, for the best spe- 
cimen of cut glass—and, above all, of possessing, as we 
flatter ourselves, the confidence of our numerous western 
friends, for punctuality and fidelity in the execution of their 
orders, to a degree not exceeded by any others. Believing 
that from the length of time our establishment has been 
known, further particulars are unnecessary. 
We remain, sirs, yours respectfully, etc.” 
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I have long been curious to know more concerning the 
sets of glass made for the ‘two Presidents’, and recently 
my curiosity has been satisfied. In the Pittsburgh Mercury 
for November 10, 1818, under the caption ‘President’s 
Glass’, is to be found this extremely full and interesting 
description : 

“During a visit a few evenings ago to the manufactory 
of Messrs. Bakewells’ and Page, we were much gratified by 
a sight of the spendid equipage of glass, intended for Mr. 
Munroe’s sideboard. It consists of a full set of Decanters, 
Wine Glasses and Tumblers of various sizes and different 
models, exhibiting a brilliant specimen of double flint, en- 
graved and cut by Jardelle. This able artist has displayed 
his best manner, and the arms of the United States on each 
piece have a fine effect. The glass itself must either have 
been selected with great care, or the spirited proprietors 
must have made considerable progress in their art, for we 
have seldom seen any samples so perfectly pellucid and free 
from tinct. Upon the whole we think the present service 
equal, if not superior to the elegant Decanters presented to 
the President when he passed through Pittsburgh last 
year. 

“It affords us a most sensible gratification that the pa- 
triotic liberality of Mr. Munroe will give us the opportunity 
of being known to the world, as proficients in some of the 
most delicate branches of manufactures; as regards cloth, 
iron ware, and the common production of glass, we consider 
our reputation as long established; we may now calculate 
upon increasing this reputation by the addition of the 
branch of chrystall glass, since such a man as James Mun- 
roe looks to Pittsburgh for this article. We cannot forbear 
congratulating Messrs. Bakewell & Page on this occasion; 
their meritorious struggles are at length crowned with par- 
tial success; may the policy to be adopted by our govern- 
ment be such as, at no very distant day, to insure them that 
reward, which their urbanity, enterprise and industry 
merit, and may the ‘glass that sparkles’ on the President’s 
‘board’ operate as a talisman on our representatives, to 
stimulate them to unremitting exertions in favor of man- 
ufactures.” 
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It is needless to remark that this was an early Pitts- 
burgh plea in favor of the tariff. 

The other President to whom reference has been made 
was none other than the redoubtable Andrew Jackson, and 
again we have recourse to the columns of the Pittsburgh 
Mercury, this time under date of the year 1832. 


“President Jackson has ordered from Bakewell, Page 
and Bakewell of the city of Pittsburgh, a set of glass for 
his own use. It consists of large and splendid bowls, with 
and without stands, celery glasses, pitchers, quart and pint 
decanters, tumblers, wine and champagne glasses, salts, ets., 
all executed in the very best style of workmanship. The 
glass is as splendid as crystal, and the beautiful cuttings 
give a brilliancy of effect not easily described. We under- 
stand the order is valued at about $1,500.” 

It may be remarked in passing that it is evident that 
these Presidents flourished in the days before the 18th 
Amendment. 

+ + na + * 


I have brought you only a few extracts from a mass of 
material which I have collected with regard to this famous 
old concern, and I have purposely confined myself to the 
early stages of its history. Its later history was, however, 
no less remarkable. When John Palmer Pears died, in 1874, 
having been for many years the Senior Member of the firm, 
the resolutions of respect adopted at a meeting of the Pitts- 
burgh Branch of the National Association of Glass Manu- 
facturers, referred to him as their ‘fellow craftsman’ Pres- 
ident of the National Association of Glass Manufacturers, 
and the oldest person in this country engaged in the busi- 
ness.’ My own father is the last surviving member of the 
firm. 

In conclusion, permit me to indulge the hope that the 
present celebration of Lafayette’s visit to Pittsburgh, has 
furnished a proper occasion for this extended notice of the 
old Glass Works, the first successful manufactory of flint- 
glass in this country, and which B. G. Bakewell has de- 
scribed as ‘ a great institution in its time, but now numbered 
among the things of a forgotten past.’ 
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SLAVERY IN WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA * 
By Edward M. Burns 

Every person reasonably well acquainted with the his- 
tory of our commonwealth knows that slavery existed for a 
time in Eastern Pennsylvania. But the average Western 
Pennsylvanian of Scotch-Irish antecedents rather fondly 
cherishes the opinion that his forbears were endowed with 
such high moral senses that they proscribed the institution 
from the first. Evidence is not lacking, however, to indi- 
cate that the western part of the state had its share of hu- 
man chattels. According to the census of 1790 there were 
3,737 slaves in Pennsylvania, and 878 of these were listed in 
the counties of Westmoreland, Fayette, Washington, Alle- 
gheny, and Bedford, the only counties that had been erected 
in Western Pennsylvania by 1790. (1) The fact that slavery 
had reached its zenith in Eastern Pennsylvania about 
twenty years before made little difference because of the 
wide disparity in population of the two sections. By way 
of illustration, at the time of the first census, in Western 
Pennsylvania the number of slaves was one to every eighty- 
seven of the population, whereas in Eastern Pennsylvania 
the ratio was roughly one slave to every four hundred inhab- 
itants. 

In 1780, largely through the instrumentality of 
George Bryan, the Pennsylvania legislature enacted a law 
providing for the gradual abolition of slavery in the state 
and also for the registration of slaves owned by the resi- 
dents of the several counties (2). Included among the slave- 
holders in Westmoreland County who registered their inu- 
man property pursuant to the requirements of this act 
were four clergymen. And by way of contradicting the cur- 
rent popular notion that the Scotch-Irish Presbyterian 
Church was the unrelenting antagonist of chattel slavery. 
Boucher in his Old and New Westmoreland makes the state- 
ment that at least six of the early ministers in and around 
Pittsburgh, and nearly all of the elders and church officers, 
were slaveholders. (3) Hugh Henry Brackenridge, in his 
book Modern Chivalry, says that many men in Westmore- 
land who would not “for a fine cow have shaved their beards 
on Sunday,” held and abused slaves. (4) 

* Paper read before the Historical Society, April 27, 1925. 
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So far as any official records are concerned, the begin- 
ning of slavery‘ in Western Pennsylvania seems to date from 
1759. In that year Hugh Mercer wrote from the vicinity of 
Pittsburgh asking for two negro girls and a boy. (5) In 
1800 the slaves in western counties numbered 436, four- 
tifths of them being in Westmoreland, Fayette, Washington, 
and Allegheny counties. 

Advertisements culled at random from representative 
newspapers of the period reveal some significant conditions 
and facts. In the May 26, 1787, number, the Pittsburgh 
Gazette flaunts this notice in bold faced type: 

“To be Sold to Any_Person Residing in the Country, 

A Negro Wench 

She is an excellent cook, and can do any kind of 

work in or out of doors. She has been registered in 

Westmoreland County. Produce will be taken or 

cattle of any kind. Enquire of Col. John Gibson, 

Fort Pitt.” (6) 

July 5, 1788, the following notice embellishes the front 
page of the Gazette: 

“Was committed to the gaol of Westmoreland 

County, a negro man who calls himself Joe, about 

five feet, ten inches high, slim made, about forty- 

five years of age. Notice is hereby given to the 
owner of said negro, if he does not apply in three 
months from the second Tuesday in July next, he 
will be sold for his fees. 

William Perry, Sheriff.” (7) 

The Pittsburgh Gazette almost a year later contains 
the following announcement: 

“Ran away on the llth of April, a negro man 

about forty years of age, has lost two of his fore 

teeth, speaks middling good English..... Whoever 
takes up said negro and brings him home or se- 
cures him so that his owner may get him shall re- 
ceive Two Dollars reward and reasonable charges. 

John Perry, Braddock’s Field.” (8) 

The Gazette for May 9, 1789, is adorned with the fol- 
lowing notice of sheriff’s sale: 

By Virtue of a writ of Fieri Facias, to me directed, 
will be exposed to public sale in Pittsburgh on 
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Tuesday, the 16th. day of next June, horses, cows, 
sheep, stills, negroes, and household furniture. 
Taken in execution as the property of John McKee, 

and to be sold by, William Perry, Sheriff.” (9) 

On February 2, 1790, Robert Boyd advertised for sale 
in the Pittsburgh Gazette a plantation of 365 acres, situ- 
ated on the road leading from Pittsburgh to Washington, 
about seven miles from Pittsburgh. The terms of payment 
called for half in cash and the balance in negroes. (10) 

But of course slave advertisements were not confined to 
Allegheny County newspapers. The Greensburg Farmers’ 
Register for December 28, 1799, graciously informed its 
readers that “a person who has a young negro wench to dis- 
pose of will find a purchaser by inquiring at the printers.” 
(11) The Washington Reporter for March 8, 1813, adver- 
tised for sale, ‘a negro boy who has 13 years to serve; he is 
stout and healthy. Apply at the office of the Reporter.” 
(12) 

Slavery conditions in a few of the older counties in the 
western part of the state will serve to typify conditions in 
Western Pennsylvania as a whole. On account of the fact 
that until 1781, Westmoreland County embraced the whole 
western section of the state, it must be understood that 
facts concerning slavery in this county before the date ap- 
ply to a vast area. For some years prior to and during the 
Revolution, George Washington owned property in what is 
now Perry Township, Fayette County, but at that time 
Westmoreland County. His agent or overseer, Valentine 
Crawford, worked the land, in part at least, with negro 
slaves. By 1801 the number of slaves had dwindled to 336, 
but part of this dimunition is explicable by the fact that 
Washington, Allegheny, Fayette, and Armstrong Counties 
had been carved out of Westmoreland since the 695 slaves 
were registered in 1781. In 1810 the county contained only 
twenty bondmen; in 1820, only five. One slave, a female, was 
registered in 1840; and her name concludes the registry of 
slaves in the county. 

The slave trade was a common adjunct of slavery here 
as elsewhere. Slaves were often sold at public cutcry in 
the streets of Greensburg. From a regular auction-block 
on the court house square, negroes were “knocked down” to 
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the highest bidder. As late as 1817, George Armstrong, 
Greensburg’s first chief burgess, auctioned off a negro girl 
belonging to a client of his. (13) 

In Washington County, which was formed from a part 
of Westmoreland in 1781, slavery had a firm foothold from 
the beginning. In 1782, 155 slave owners registered a total 
of 443 slaves in the county. Through the operation of the 
Act of 1780 each succeeding decade witnessed the gradual 
process of extinguishing the number of slaves held. Two 
hundred and sixty-three were registered in 1790; eighty- 
four in 1800; thirty-six in 1810; five in 1820; one in 1830; 
two in 1840; one in 1845. (14) At least two instances of 
the slave trade are recorded in this county: In 1781 the 
estate of Alexander McCandless sold a negro girl for sixty 
pounds. And Reason Pumphrey, in 1795, sold three slaves 
at prices ranging from seventy to a hundred pounds. (15) 

Fayette, the second county to be erected by the parti- 
tion of Westmoreland, had a plentitude of slaves. During 
the first two years in which the Act of 1780 was operative, 
Fayette County slaveholders registered their slaves to the 
number of 244. And from February, 1789, to January, 
1839, an aggregate of 354 human chattels was registered in 
the county. (16) 

There is a decided paucity of Allegheny County statis- 
tics relating to the number of slaves in this county. The 
census reports show that the number of persons held in 
bondage was one hundred fifty-nine in 1790, seventy-nine 
in 1800, twenty-four in 1810, one in 1820, and twenty-seven 
in 1830. None are listed after 1830. No records other than 
the census reports are available. 

We shall now consider conditions in Northwestern 
Pennsylvania. The counties in this section can be well 
grouped together for our purpose. According to the avail- 
able evidence, slavery was introduced in the northwestern 
part of the state in 1799, when Matthew White brought 
with him three slaves and settled at Whitestown, Butler 
County. One of these slaves, “Black Nell,” was listed in 1821 
in the property assessment of Center Township. (17) To 
Mercer County goes the unenviable distinction of furnishing 
the second earliest instances of slaveholding. In 1804 John 
Calvin of Salem Township bequeathed a mulatto girl to his 
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wife. The same year John Sheakley migrated from Gettys- 
burg and settled in Sandy Creek Township, bringing with 
him four negro slaves. John Young, who lived on Indian 
Run in Springfield Township, also owned slaves. In his 
will of April 20, 1825, he stipulates: “I do will that Peg, the 
old wench, is to be supported out of my farm, left to John 
and David.” (18) 

According to the census of 1830, Jefferson County con- 
tained one slave, brought into the county by James Parks 
in 1824. In 1833 William Jack was assessed with “one boy 
of color,” valuation forty dollars; and three years later the 
assessment books attest the gallant efforts of a Presbyter- 
ian minister to prolong the life of the institution by keeping 
in bondage a mulatto, valued at fifty dollars. (19) 

By the way of epitomizing the magnitude of slavery as 
as institution in Northwestern Pennsylvania, the following 
census figures for Beaver, Erie, Butler, Crawford, Jefferson, 
McKean, Mercer, and Venango Counties are submitted: ag- 
gregate number of slaves in these counties in 1810, thirty- 
two; in 1820, seven; in 1830, fifteen. (20) 

The Act of 1780, previously referred to, had meanwhile 
been operating toward the extinction of slavery with a de- 
gree of efficiency such that after 1840 only a few isolated 
instances of slaveholding remained. The last official vestige 
of the institution appears in the records of Washington 
County for 1845, when James A. D. Henderson, a Cumber- 
land Presbyterian minister of Morris Township, registered 
a mulatta girl, newly born of a slave mother. (21) 

But even before the annihilation of the evil had been 
consummated by the Act of 1780, it had become palpable 
that the economic advantages of holding slaves in the 
Northern states were practically nil. As a consequence 
many of the Northerners began to assume that it behooved 
them to pose as champions of rectitude, divinely commis- 
sioned to free the negro from the cruel chains imposed by 
Southern masters. Accordingly in December, 1833, the 
American Anti-Slavery Society was organized in Philadel- 
phia. And it took only a scant two years for the reforming 
spirit to prevade the bosoms of Western Pennsylvanians; 
in fact the very next year a local anti-slavery society was 
organized in Washington County. 
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The exact date of the formation of the first anti-slavery 
society in Allegheny County eludes discovery, but an organ- 
ization known as the Pittsburgh Anti-Slavery Society held 
a meeting as early as July, 1835. The organization, how- 
ever, was a kind of a hybrid, advocating both colonization 
and gradual abolition. This dual program seems to have 
precipitated the disruption of the society and the later 
recrudescene of the component elements as separate organ- 
ization. The colonization societies took the attitude that 
the evils of slavery could best be eradicated by “stopping 
the slave trade by colonizing and Christianizing Africa 
through the direct instrumentality of colored emigrants 
from the United States, and by promoting the intellectual 
and moral improvement of the African race.” 


The abolition faction, on the other hand, demanded the 
immediate emancipation of all slaves in the nation, with the 
implication that they were to be allowed to remain in the 
country and to be given the rights of citizenship. The 
Christian Advocate, the Presbyterian Advocate, the Daily 
Advocate, the Daily American, and the Pittsburgh Visitor 
supported the Abolitionists; the Pittsburgh Gazette espous- 
ed the cause of the colonization advocates. The colonization 
scheme lapsed into obscurity by 1845, after having divided 
the camp of the anti-slavery forces for forty years. (22 
The year 1835 witnessed the institution of anti-slavery soc- 
ieties in Beaver, Mercer, and Venango Counties. Erie Coun- 
ty joined the crusade the following year. The inauguration 
of these societies was usually featured by drawing up re- 
solutions, hurling invective into the teeth of slaveholders 
and slavery advocates. 

The uncompromising and frequently inflammatory 
character of many of the abolition speeches and writings 
worked to the detriment of the organization. The early soc- 
ieties frequently met with receptions not very conducive to 
optimism. The formation of an anti-abolition society follow- 
ed hard upon the organization of the anti-slavery unit in 
Erie County. In June, 1836, an abolition meeting in Little 
Washington precipitated a riot, and a few days later a town 
meeting, presided over by Burgess Griffith, decided to pro- 
hibit the abolitionists from holding meetings and attempt- 
ing to intrude their “peculiar and offensive doctrines” upon 
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the people of the county. (23) 

The schemes of the Abolitionists excited deep feeling 
in Pittsburgh. A party which stood for the integrity of the 
Union held meetings and denounced the propaganda of the 
Abolitionists as being “as capable of evil as effectual as 
the worst enemies of the Republic could wish; that it had 
sown wide the dragon teeth of discord, disunion, and civil 
war”; that the fanaticism of the North had produced fear 
and frenzy in the South; and that it was time every patriot 
should exert his utmost to convince the South that this 
agitation proceeded only from an insignificant, deluded, and 
irresponsible minority. Another set of resolutions was 
adopted, admitting the right of the people of the slavery 
states to “provide their own remedy in their own way,” and 
that the federal government had no more right to interfere 
with the relations between master and slave in the southern 
states than with the domestic affairs of husband and wife 
in the northern states. (24) 

The passage of the fugitive slave law by congress in 
September, 1850, provoked a deluge of denunciation in West- 
ern Pennsylvania as elsewhere throughout the north. Four 
days subsequent to the enactment of the law, a mass meet- 
ing of the citizens of Allegheny County convened in the 
Diamond and branded the law as “iniquitous and unconsti- 
tutional.” (25) A little more than a month later a meeting 
was held in New Brighton to give expression to the popular 
sentiment of that section anent the recent statue. Resolu- 
tions were drawn up declaring that the law would be treat- 
ed with contempt. (26) Other meetings of a like character 
were held. If there was any sentiment in favor of the law, 
it did not manifest itself. 

Nor were the people of this section iterating mere 
bombast when they expressed contempt for the fugitive 
slave law. Siebert gives the number of underground rail- 
road attaches in the various counties as follows: Allegheny, 
one; Beaver, three; Bedford, four; Blair, one; Butler, three; 
Clearfield, six; Crawford, three; Erie, five; Fayette, ten; 
Indiana, twenty-five; Lawrence, twenty-two; Mercer, four- 
teen; Somerset, two; Venango, twelve; and Washington, 
two. (27) Concerning lines of transit via the underground 
railroad, the same author relates: “At the western end of 
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Pennsylv ania several routes and sections of routes were in 
use. Three well defined lines of escape entered the state from 
the contiguous counties of Virginia and Maryland and 
converged at Uniontown. Two courses led northward from 
Uniontown, both terminating at Pittsburgh. From this city 
fugitives seem to have been despatched by rail to Cleveland 
or assisted across the border of the state to the much used 
routes of the Western Reserve. East of the Allegheny River 
fragmentary routes extended from Greensburg through 
Indiana County to Clearfield and from Cumberland, Mary- 
land, through Bedford and Pleasantville to Altoona. From 
Clearfield an important branch ran northwest to Shippens- 
ville and Franklin, and from thence to Erie, the place of 
deportation.” (28) 

Frequently the slaves elected to perform their hegiras 
unescorted. In so doing they met with varying degrees of 
success. The Pittsurgh Gazette, the day following the pub- 
lication of the fugitive slave law, announced: “Forty fugi- 
tive slaves left Allegheny last evening for Canada. All were 
armed, declaring they were resolved to die rather than be 
carried again into bondage.” (29) The same paper for Nov- 
ember 9, 1858, quotes the Morgantown Star as recording 
the escape of “ten niggers who had run away in utter dis- 
regard of the Bible doctrine, the American Tract Society, 
or Jimmy Buchanan.” The Wheeling Intelligencer, as quot- 
ed by the same issue of the Pittsburgh Gazette, conveys the 
intelligence that an attempt was made to re-steal these ne- 
groes at Bachelor Farms in Fayette County, but they 
fought desperately for “those glittering generalities called 
life and liberty” and succeeded in getting away from twen- 
ty-five men “who were after them with all sorts of deadly 
weapons too numerous to mention.” (30) 

The exact number of fugitive negroes who escaped to 
Canada through Western Pennsylvania in their dash for 
liberty, whether made unaided or faciliated by the under- 
ground railroad, and almost always staged with the 
acquiescence, and frequently with the connivance, of local 
officers sworn to enforce the law, will probably never be 
known; but certain it is that several hundred of them 
must have made their way to safety through this region. 
During the last decade of the ante-bellum period, that 
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is, from 1850 to 1860, the question as to whether slavery 
merited justification or not was a dead issue in the states 
north of the Mason and Dixon line. The problem that now 
engrossed the attention of Northern politicians was 
whether the “peculiar institution” should be extirpated at 
one stroke, or whether it should be permitted to exist with 
its growth and influence curtailed. In Western Pennsyl- 
vania the latter view came largely to supplant the old un- 
compromising abolition movement. The local Liberty and 
Free Soil parties merged with the Whigs in forming the 
new Republican party, born in 1854. Six years later most 
of the counties of the western part of the state contributed 
their share toward ushering in the regime that was to 
sound the death-knell of slavery in the nation. 

In conclusion, let us review briefly the salient facts 
concerning slavery in western counties. Implanted here by 
the Scotch-Irish almost as soon as the first settlements 
were made, the institution, supported by the best citizens, 
enjoyed a rapid growth, until, in 1790, one person out of 
every eighty-seven was a slave. Partly because of the 
gradual emancipation act of 1780, and partly because of 
economic influences, slavery declined rapidly after 1790 and 
finally disappeared about 1854. Anti-slavery sentiment de- 
veloped rather late in Western Pennsylvania and was at 
first feeble and incoherent. The opponents of slavery were 
for a time divided into the abolitionists and colonizationists. 
The latter gave up their scheme about 1854, but they did 
not become abolitionists. The great bulk of the population 
up to this time, although not ardent proponents of slavery, 
nevertheless vigorously opposed any interference with the 
institution in the south and condemned the abolitionists. 

After 1850 the fugitive slave law served to crystallize 
public sentiment in this as in other sections. Practically all 
elements of the population united in denouncing the law, 
some of them violating it at every opportunity, and none of 
them making any pretense of obeying it or aiding in its en- 
forcement. Most of these same people joined the new Re- 
publican party. This party, it will be recalled, operating 
under a compromise program, was destined to bring about 
these very results for which the most irreconcilable aboli- 
tionists had been striving for thirty years. 
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DAVID BRUCE, FEDERALIST POET OF WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
By Harry R. Warfel 

The chief interest of the works of nearly all of the 
American poets of the post revolutionary period is the pol- 
itical satire. Beginning with the works of Freneau and 
going down the scale to the least important writers we 
find what really amounts to a verse criticism and history of 
the times. Bruce took western Pennsylvania for his field 
and covered it with no mean ability. The first poem in this 
group expresses “The Author’s Political Opinion.” The 
prefatory quotation from Pope’s “Essay on Man” indicates 
quite largely the philosophy of the Scots-Irishman. 

“For forms of Government let fools contest, 
Whate’er is best administered is best.” 

In Hudibrastic octameter, but more in the manner of 
Pope, Bruce lectures his audience on the foolishness of 
making distinctions between governments merely because 
the chief magistrates’ names are different. 

Whare Deil’s the diff’rence i’ the thing. 
’Twixt Consul, President, or King? 

Peace, liberty and prosperity are always secure, be- 
cause the laws will protect an honest man. But when the 
mob—here referring to the inevitable result of the Demo- 
cratic-Republican theory of government by all—is given the 
leadership, he begs to be allowed to leave. 

Haud off frae me the clam’rous clan, 

Wha system hate an’ settled plan,- 

A restless discontented crew, 

Whase thoughts aye run on something new. 
Frae, envy, pride, or mad ambition, 
They’re never pleased with their condition, 
But think anither state of things 

Wad better suit their wild designs. 

The anti-Federalists were very strong in the western 
part of Pennsylvania because of the widespread belief that 
the constitution hampered the expression of the individual 
will in business and politics. The Whiskey Rebellion had 
taught them that business was controlled by the national 
government, and that no matter how distasteful the law or 
how they opposed its adoption, they were forced to obey it. 
The frontiersman always opposes the restriction put upon 
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him by the community, state, or nation, and seeks to re- 
turn into law the former supremacy of the individual. The 
political philosophy of Jefferson and the motto of the French 
Revolution, “Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality”, gave these 
people their ideals. Leaders and led embraced the doctrine 
wholeheartedly. Gallatin and Brackenridge were loud in 
their espousal of the French ideals, as indeed were most of 
the officials elected in Pennsylvania in 1799. 

It is now very difficult for us, who see how wisely our 
forefathers laid the foundation of the new nation, to under- 
stand why these westerners courted the French revolution- 
ary ideals. The answer becomes apparent when we reflect 
upon the events of the American Revolution. The assistance 
of, and our alliance with, the French tied the hearts of the 
Americans so sentimentally to the French that their most 
outrageous actions did not alienate our forefathers. And 
when England went to war with France in 1793, our sym- 
pathies naturally inclined toward the French. The struggle 
for liberty of these people, considered to have been under- 
taken because of the success of the American colonies, de- 
spite the inhuman and barbarous excesses, won popular 
sympathy among Americans, for they felt, as “Citizen” 
Brackenridge argued, that the Americans had led the way, 
and they must support, even by going to armed assistance, 
the struggle of his friendly people. (7) 

When England, in the war with France, attacked and 
siezed American vessels and impressed seamen of Ameri- 
can birth into the British navy, the opinion of the nation 
divided: the Federalists favored peace through agreement; 
the Republicans urged immediate war. The Proclamatior 
of Neutrality, issued in 1793, antagonized the Republicans 
because they saw in that act a repudiation of the only ally 
America had had, France. Antagonism between the growing 
parties, the “British” and “French,” rose to fever heat. 
Neither trusted the other, and both resorted to violent 
abuse. Rapidly partisan newspapers were established to 
praise friends and abuse enemies. Freneau, for example, 
was prevailed by Jefferson and others to issue a paper in 
Philadelphia to espouse the “French” cause. “The distrust 
and hatred were intense and personal,” and “each party be- 
lieved that to turn the government over to the other meant 
national ruin.” (8) 

(7) Political Miscellany (New York.) 1793, pp. 27-31. 


(8) T. F. Moran, The Formation and Development of the Consti- 
tution, p. 262. 
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Not only this Federalist fear urged Bruce on in his at- 
tacks, but the growing brazenness and chicanery of the 
French in the seduction and prostitution of the Republican 
leaders made him almost hysterical in his denunciation both 
of the French nation and the political ideas engendered 
there. Between 1793, when England and France went to 
war, and 1799, the close of the period represented in Bruce’s 
volume, French agents were in, the United States for the 
purpose of securing aid and for the purpose of reducing the 
government of this nation under the power of France. The 
first activity in which the French hand played was the ar- 
rival of the French minister, Edmond Charles Genet, on 
April 8, 1793. Before presenting his credentials to Presi- 
dent Washington, he enlisted men and commissioned pri- 
vateers to capture British vessels in American waters. 
Washington, amazed at his affrontery, received him coldly. 
His rousing welcome by the people having emboldened him, 
Genet disregarded the requests of Washington, and his re- 
call was asked in August. In the enthusiasm which greet- 
ed the minister, many republican clubs were founded. 
Among these was the Sans-Culottes Light Infantry Com- 
pany in Philadelphia. Cobbett, in his Porcupines’s Gazette 
for May 8, 1798, quotes from his journal to portray the 
savage partisanship which motivated this group while Jay 
was negotiating with the British. “August 11, 1794. Went 
today to see the sans-culottes process up Market Street 
| Philadelphia ].—Scandalous work.—More than four thous- 
and Americans with French cockades.—Heard their blood- 
thirsty howlings with horror.—Saw them march down street 
under French flag—Saw them burn English flag. Gave 
them a hearty curse.” The march against Pittsburgh in 
the Whiskey Rebellion, which took place a few days before 
the date of the Philadelphia parade, was said to have been 
caused by the French leaders, and Cobbett quotes letters 
and resolutions of the Philadelphia republican club which 
indicated sympathy with the westerners and ambiguously 
promised support. 

In the spring of 1796 P. A. Adet, the new French min- 
ister, entered actively upon a scheme for wresting the 
western country from the union. Advised chiefly by Gal- 
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latin, of Whiskey Rebellion fame, Adet sent two spies into 
the west to observe, to urge the election of Jefferson, and 
to urge an alliance with France. The plan, simply, was to 
surround and then dominate or possess the United States. 
This plot was an outgrowth of the French hatred of the 
Jay treaty. Indeed, because of the Jay treaty, France this 
year, 1796, abrogated the treaty of 1778 with the United 
States. 

The duplicity of Talleyrand in dealing with the Ameri- 
can minister, C. C. Pinckney, and later with a commission, 
coupled with the capture of neutral American vessels, weak- 
ened the hold of French ideas on America considerably. Al- 
though many men left the Republican ranks, Jefferson’s 
statement to Mazzei in his letter of April 24th, 1796, that 
“the main body of our citizens—remain true to their re- 
publican principles,” was still quite true in 1798. The 
French had drawn many American leaders to their aide by 
flattery and bribery: Jefferson, Monroe, Gallatin, and 
others, who directed the political thinking of thousands of 
followers. The success of the French in America led them 
to boast freely, even so late as 1798, that President John 
Adams was in the pay and service of France. 

That David Bruce was frightened, or at least greatly 
irritated, by the actions of the French and by the Ameri- 
cans’ sublime folly in listening to the revolutionary enthus- 
iasts does not surprise us, for the Federalist party stood for 
peace and orderly centralized government, and David Bruce 
was a devout worshipper at the alter of the Hamiltonian 
political philosophy. 

The chief political theory of Bruce and the one which 
he stressed most, was this: “Men of sense and property 
must unite in defending the present republican form of 
government or the ignorant, and unthinking, the idle, the 
worthless, or the poorer part of the community, who form 
a considerable share of the population, would, under the 
guidance of artful, ambitious, and unprincipled dema- 
gogues, overturn the government”. (10) 

The great ease with which the crowd was led by the 
demagogues is trenchantly satirized in “Democracy: A 
Fable.” In the characteristic Ramsay manner, Bruce tells 
the simple tale of a cow grazing peacefully and giving day 


(9) Porcupine’s Gazette, Philadelphia, March 24, 1794. 
(10) Preface to Bruce’s Poems 
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by day a full pail of milk. 


Thus did she live, till on a day, 

A Bawling Bullock came that way, 

Some Paine or Godwin of the Flock, 

Who roar’d Reform ___--------- 
then began a long discussion 

"Bout equal rights and Revolution. 





urging the superiority of the tail over the head. “The sim- 
ple cow, no better knowing,” accepted the “tail doctrine” 
and flew along backward. Fences she easily conquered and 
over stones and rocks, through mud and mire she went 
easily. But when she came to a precipice, “rump would not 
stop to think,” and down the cow stumbled to death. The 
moral is too evident to need telling! 

This Bruce followed with a gorgeous bit of irony in 
“Paddy’s Advice: A new Irish Song” to the tune of “The 
Night before Larry was stretch’d.” Without very great 
exaggeration Bruce pictures the exultant thoughts which 
motivated the Jacobins in their search for power. The 
pictures of the simple, unlettered frontiersmen being led by 
the ranting Republican demagogues into the grand, aristo- 
cratic life they will live under in the new regime, and the 
merry time they will have listening to “the snap of the 
guillotine’s axe” are as finely drawn and almost as grue- ; 
some in their suggestion as the pictures Swift painted in 
his “Modest Proposal.” No better account of the incipient 
American revolution of the late ’90’s has come down to us. 

The call to arms is first. 


Now hark ye, Sweet Liberty Boys! 
For now are the days of our glory, 
Come on, my dear true-hearted shoys! 
And drive all your rulers before you. 
The magistrate, jury and court, 
They stand in the way of our thriving, 
They give people little support, 
Who have nothing to lose or to keep by them. 





Leaders are plentiful. Gallatin, Nicholas, Lyon, and 
Giles of Congress and the local] politicians, Andrew McClure 
and David Acheson, and others will be at the fron: 
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For example to France we must look, 
There’s liberty there to the utmost. 


And as for religion: 
They’ll set us at large from the creed 
To make us more happy and easy; 
Then the Priest need not trouble his head, 
Nor bother us more with his nonsense. 
For when there’s no devil to dread, 
What use for Religion and Conscience? 

“To all Scots-Irishmen, Citizens of America,” written 
for the tune “The Boyne Water,” is akin to Byron’s “Isles 
of Greece” in directness, feeling, and fire. He urges the 
Scots and Irish to remember the heroic deeds of “glorious 
William,” who led “their sires ’gainst Popery and Thral- 
dom,” and to repel the “proud, insulting Gaul.” Here is 
Bruce’s fear of French conquest. He reminds the Scots of 
brave Galagacus, the Caledonian prince who defeated the 
Roman General Agricola, who had marched a large army 
into the country to subdue it and punish the Caledonians 
for their obstinacy in refusing to submit to the Roman 
yoke. The prompt and efficient aid of his fellow-country- 
men in the revolt of the colonies is recalled. 


When Washington, of deathless fame, 
Columbia’s flag unfurl’d 
The British tyranny to tame, 
And free the Western World; 
The danger of the glorious strife, 
Hibernians largely shar’d it, 
Unheeding loss of limb or life, 
When freedom’s cause required it. 
And can you now endure the rod 
Of lawless ursurpation? 
And basely tremble at the nod 
Of a perfidious nation? 
Those slaves our fathers oft subdu’d 
Beneath the British banners. 
The reference in the last few lines to the frequent wars 
between England and France in which the “perfidious 
nation,” France, was defeated by the Scots and Irish, “the 
best troops” in the British army. 
The task of the Scots-Irish in America is evident. 
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Drive forth, the Scots-Irishman urges, those who would 
overturn the government by revolution or who would sub- 
jugate it to a foreign power. 

“Brother Tamie” is an attack upon a recent Irish im- 
migrant, Tom Annan, who published in a newspaper, doubt- 
less, the Pittsburgh Gazette, a letter attacking the most re- 
spectable man in the country for talents and integrity, 
either Washington if ’country’ means ‘nation,’ or Judge 
Alexander Addison if the locality is referred to. As much 
of the letter is plagiarized from a letter of the notorious 
Junius, Bruce condemns him to dishonor, and then tells him 
to keep silent. Both the whipping post and St. Johnston’s 
ribband, the hangman’s rope, have been known as punish- 
ments. 

The next five poems deal with characters at the head 
of the Republican party in Pennsylvania during the year 
1798. Despite the envenomed malice and caustic bitterness 
in his verse, Bruce, in his preface, “acquits himself of being 
actuated by the slightest sentiment of enmity or ill-will 
towards them, as men—It is their political opinion and con- 
duet, only, against which he has declared war. Whether 
they were convinced of the soundness of their views or not, 
it does not lessen the mischief which their principles and 
conduct have done their country.” 


Hugh Henry Brackenridge is the first to be pilloried. 
On the eve of the general election for Congress, he was sus- 
pected of treachery to the Federalist party. Running as a 
candidate for this party, he seemed to be splitting the sup- 
porters in order to assure the election of Gallatin, the Re- 
publican candidate. His later conduct proved the truth of 
the suspicions, Bruce says in a note, for he turned over tot- 
ally to the Jacobin side. 


Bruce leads up to his point slowly by recalling the 
Whiskey Rebellion and Brackenridge’s successful effort to 
exculpate himself by means of his history. Be true-heart- 
ed and sincere, the Scots-Irishman urges, and shun popular 
praise. Honesty needs no book to prove its virtue. If dis- 
sumlation is continued, Brackenridge will lose the favor of 
the Federalists and be considered a Republican. Bruce 
pictures his own love of peace and quietness and his faith in 
the protecting arm and the law and urges Brackenridge to 
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emulate him, to scorn ambition’s snares and to live in honor. 

The poem then turns upon the man for whom Bracken- 
ridge is smoothing the way, and, as the last four stanzas 
express most accurately the Federalist opinion of Albert 
Gallatin, quotation is imperative. There is little, if any 
over-statement here, and even the gentle Veech, (11) un- 
like Henry Adams, in his biography of Gallatin, admits the 
faults of the man who rose to be one of the nation’s shrew- 
est financial experts as Secretary of Treasury under Jeffer- 
son. 

A story, Lad, begins to rin, 

That you’re owre great wi’ Gallatin, 
The Wily Frenchman, 

An’ that again to put him in 
Is your intention. 

Ye ken this slee, auld-farran knave 

Has gi’en the Government a heave, 

Wi’ intent to throw it i’ the grave 
O’ mobbish ruin, 

That he an’ Willie Thrum might weave 
A braw French, new one. 

Ye ken how, wi’ ilk art an’ shift, 

He excused French robbery and theft, 

An’, wi’ his will, wad let nane lift 
A han’ again’ ’em. 

But rather wad gie them a gift, 
Than strive to restrain ’em. 

Gif sic a man be sent again 

Whare he can put his plots in train, 

To set (which ay has been his aim) 

The mob amadding; 

What pledge hae honest peacefu’ men 
For house and hauding? 

Here, indeed, is a brief criticism of the life of Galiatin 
from 1791, the inception of the Whiskey Insurrection, to 
1790. During these years he supported, as a member of 
the state legislature from 1790 to 1795 and as a member of 
congress from 1795 to 1802, the ultra-Republican policies. 
As secretary of the Whiskey Rebellion preliminary meet- 
ings and as counsellor to Adet in his attempt to win the 
West, he seemed, in the minds of his opponents, to be under- 
mining the government at every opportunity. In congress 
(11) James Veech, The Monongahela of Old. 
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he was the stout champion and apologist of the French. He 
and William Findley (Willie Thrum, a former weaver by 
trade) supported every motion presented to avert war with 
France. They voted against granting the customary recess 
in honor of President Washington in 1797, and in every 
word and deed opposed the commander-in-chief. Through 
it all, however, Gallatin never lost the confidence of his 
constitutents. Veech calls him a man of integrity, high 
purpose, and superior abilities; Bruce calls him a dema- 
gogue, a “slee, auld-farran knave.” 

Immediately after the third election of Gallatin to Con- 
gress in 1798, Bruce addressed an epistle to him. In Hudi- 
brastic form and tone, he attacks the integrity of this very 
prominent legislator. He re-echoes the charges, made in 
the Federalist press, that Gallatin was the American repre- 
sentative of the French revolutionary party. The epistle 
is really a denunciation of the French revolution and an ex- 
position of the venal and lecherous character of the French 
Goddess of Liberty. 

The poem opens with the admission that Gailatin is 
great, if first in election determines greatness. Bruce 
hopes that his fortunes will be more happy than those of the 
Roman Gracchi. But where they were honest and sincere 
Gallatin merely panders to the crowd for their applause and 
votes. 

They never carried a factious zeal, 
To th’ injury of the Commonweal: 
They never taught degrading maxims, 
The vile resort of sinking factions. 

Gallatin in the course of his years in congress, coined 
numerous phrases which became anathema to the Federal- 
ists. 

But what I wanted most to say, 
Was something "bout la Liberte. 

that fine French lady, 
Of whom, they say, Voltaire was daddy, 
Dry nurs’d, and fondled in the straw, 
Like Gipsey’s brat, by Jean Rousseau. 

Her sporting with the French leaders and her delight 
in taking her friends to be 

Completely shav’d by nationel razor 
are vividly pictured. Although her friends in France de- 
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sert her, she still has one friend in America. 
Some say, this lady crossed the sea, 
With French Ambassador Genet, 
And that a certain factious party 
Did give the jade a welcome hearty, 
Tho’ Washington, at her reception, 
Frown’d sternly, and deny’d protection. 
But, since of late, the nymph’s supporters 
Begin to fail her on all quarters, 
She has, they say, to you come weeping, 
And you have ta’en her into keeping. 

To satire the “silly and rediculous” statements of the 
Republicans during the time the American mission, Gen- 
eral Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, Elbridge Gerry, and 
John Marshall, vainly sought to treat with Talleyrand con- 
cerning the French destruction of American commerce, 
Bruce wrote “His Honour’s Opinion: or, the New Demo- 
cratic Doctrine of Non-Resistance.” The preface to the 
poem, not printed in the book version, explains the humor 
and wrath of the poet. 

“The opinions which the Democrats now hold forth 
and the arguments they resort to are not only false 
and humiliating in the extreme, but appear to me to 
be so silly and redicnlous as to become a fit subject for 
the comic muse. 


“I must confess, however, that this is not the 
reason for merriment. When the existence of our gov- 
ernment is at hazard, and the extinction of our lib- 
erties threatened by a foreign nation, aided by a mal- 
ignant and desperate faction among ourselves, every 
man’s mind ought to be impressed with the danger, and 
seriously engaged about the means of repelling it. But 
when the clearest and most substantial reasoning is not 
attended to, and the plainest and most positive facts 
disregarded or not credited, when the grossest false- 
hoods and misstatements, the weakest and most ab- 
surd arguments, and the most slanderous tales are 
eagerly listened to, and industriously circulated, every 
good man who loves his country, is called upon to step 
forward, with the best of his talents and abilities, to 
the aid of reason and truth. 
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“It is from this laudable motive, and from no vain 
ambition of being thought a Poet, or malignant dis- 
position to gratify spleen or private resentment that I 
have wrote the following song. 

“The shafts of ridicule have been found to prevail 
against prejudice and folly when the sword of reason 
has failed, and there are few men, however abandoned 
in principles, or incapable of just and generous senti- 
ments, who can bear to be laughed at. 

“O! that I was able to point this powerful weapon 
aright, and to give it all the force and energy which 
the times require; for never did such a species of re- 
diculous madness pervade any nation as at present ex- 
ists among us. A stupid admiration and affection for 
the foreign nation, to the abandonment of our own 
country’s most sacred rights, and every thing which 
ought to be held dear among free men—and this is cal- 
led Patriotism! ! A nation, too, black with every crime 
which can debase human nature—the vilest perfidy, 
the most atrocious cruelty, open and profligate venality 
and the most blasphemous impiety!—Yet these are 
the people, who (according to the democratic creed) 
are to give peace and happiness to mankind, and intro- 
duce the blessed millenium upon the earth! ! !” (12) 
The chief offender, “His Honour,” was Thomas Mc- 

Kean,, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 

and, later, Governor. As he rode about the state he is said 

to have been loud in the exposition of the doctrines ridiculed 
by Bruce: 1. that we should keep out of war to retain 
our allies; 2. that there is a possibility of defeat and death 
in war; 3. that resistance to France would be futile; 4. that 
we should surrender our foreign commerce and lay up our 
ships, or, as Congressman Giles of Virginia expressed it, 

“draw them up within our shell”; and 5. that we should 

give aid to France. 


But, France is our sister, 
We’re bound to assist her, 
And give her a part of our riches, 
And if she’d require it, 
(Tho’ we cannot well spare it), 
To leave ourselves e’en without breeches. 
(12) Porcupine’s Gazette, June 16, 1798. 
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And finally the last stanza sums up the whole doctrine: 
Since policy says, then, 
To submit is like wise inen. 
And religion and virtue require it; 
No more need we say, 
But their dictates obey, 
And be robb’d and insult’d, and bear it. 

Here is lilt, movement, vigor, catchy directness also 
with gorgeous irony. It is in the grotesque conclusion of 
each stanza that the Republican doctrine is pulled to the 
tearing point. The hyperbole, following the platitudinous 
beginning in each stanza, is the essence of humor. Each 
stanza thus has its small climax and the whole song rises 
to the grand climax in the last line. 

The operation of the French pirates and the disgrace- 
ful conduct of Talleyrand in refusing to treat with the 
American commission so weakened the hold of the French 
on the American people and so destroyed the confidence 
placed in the Republican party, that measures were taken 
to restore friendship and goodwill between the two nations. 
The plan finally adopted was cleverly executed by a Dr. 
George Logan, of Philadelphia. Assuming to have gone to 
France, he had his wife give out a letter in which he an- 
nounced that he had “despatches for our government, cal- 
culated to restore .... harmony. The most positive as- 
surances that France is ready to enter on a treaty for 
the amicable accomodation of all matters in dispute.” (13) 
It was the opinion of Cobbett and Bruce and others that 
this letter was a warning to France that a continuation of 
its policy would ruin the Republican party in the United 
States. With what alarm the Federalists viewed this new 
move is seen in Cobbett’s prophecy that “ a civil war or a 
surrender of Independence is not more than a twelve 
months’ distance.” (14) It was commonly believed that 
the Republican societies had united to effect an immediate 
overthrow of the nation. 

In his epistle to Logan, Bruce, lacking his usual facil- 
ity and ease, seems to grind out slowly and painfully an 
attack upon the French through Logan. It pictures quite 
accurately, though without felicity, the Federalist view of 


(13) Philadelphia Gazette, November 9, 1798. 
(14) Porcupine’s Gazette. November 10, 1798. 
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the relation between France and America in 1798. The 
French theme was wearing thin, and the Scots-Irishman 
abandoned it after writing this poem. 

The Jacobins having boasted that they had silenced 
Bruce, he replied with an attack upon their base, sordid 
motives in “Jouk an’ let the jaw gae owre,” bend and let the 
wave go over. The Scots phrase signifies the accomoda- 
tion of one’s self to circumstances from motives of interest, 
selfish prudence or fear. In a political sense it may be 
interpreted ‘to avoid war by submission,’ and happily char- 
acterizes the tame politics of the Jacobins with regard to 
France at this period. (15) 





There follows two fables on the subject of the inabil- 
ity of the herd to understand the true motives which 
actuate the demagogues. “The Strange Cattle” urges the 
necessity of the amalgamation of the immigrant foreign 
groups with the party in authority. “The Progress of De- 
mocracy” is a restatement of Bruce’s objection to ‘govern- 
ment by all,’ for he finds that the people are destroyed by 
the very leaders who promise to aid and uplift them. This 
same idea is again expressed in ““A New Song for the Jac- 
obins.” It will be the same in America as in France: 


Whare a’ the folk, like horses wild, 
Did frae their tethers break. 
But, by and bye, the flatt’ring grooms, 
Their bridles on did slip, 
An’ now, upo’ their backs, like deils, 
They ride wi’ spur an’ whip. 


That no copies of the Herald of Liberty, the Repub- 
lican organ of Western Pennsylvania, have come down to 
us is a matter of regret, for in it we would find the verses 
and extravagant Democratic statements that led the Scots- 
Irishman to compose some of his political verse. Not the 
least interesting material which has been lost are the at- 
tacks made upon Bruce by an unknown versifier. A second 
answer, “An Ode to the Man of Rhyme of the Herald,” 
doubtless ended the tilt, for it struck, if somewhat unfairly, 
a mortal blow. 

(15) Bruce’s note, p. 72. 
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The Scots-Irishman discovered a new party on the 
political horizon, the Small Federalists, a group which ap- 
parently approved of the actions of the Federalist officials, 
but which at heart agreed with the Jacobins. The certainty 
with which Bruce saw national destruction written between 
the lines of the republican principles is evident from the 
following statement: The Small Federalists’ “attachment 
to Jacobin principles by which are meant the doctrine of 
equality, sovereignty of the people, and right of resistance, 
which unless exploded from all free and legitimate govern- 
ments, no regular system of civil liberty can have duration 

...and mankind will finally revert to that state of savage 
independence .... which we see our Indian neighbors so 
happily enjoy.” (16) 

Addressing the Jacobins in English so that they should 
not fail to understand his ideas, Bruce wrote “To Liberty.” 
Liberty, he says, does not dwell with the birds in the air, 
among wild herds or wild men, for they can be conquered 
by stronger men, and they have no recourse to legal remedy. 


Nor dwell’st thou in the mad uproar 
Of the licentious multitude, 

Who, in thy stead, an imp adore, 
Unseemly, and besmear’d with blood. 


Liberty is to be found only among those who are upright, 
just and free from the lust for petty power. 

“To the Democratic-Republicans” represents that party 
as being constituted of the same social elements as the 
present I. W. W. The needy adventurer, the exiled traitor, 
and the worthless and unprincipled of all nations join to- 
gether, Bruce says, in the hope that they may establish a 
system of government in which the enormity of their 
crimes would be winked at. 

When Brackenridge was appointed Justice of the Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court, Bruce accused him of having sold 
his honor for political preferment. For this defection, he 
shall lose his power to write poetry and theTree of Liberty, 
his new periodical, will serve as a gallows to hang him and 
the rest of the renegades. Brackenridge is said to have 
been the author of many of the silly and abusive election 


songs so popular in 1799. James B. Oliver in his Recollec- 
(16) Bruce’s note, p. 89. 
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tions says that Brackenridge wrote burlesque poetry on al- 
most every prominent Federalist candidate. Examples of 
these verses are reprinted in Cowan’s Southwestern Penn- 
sylvania in Song and Story. The manner of these electioneer- 
ing songs is imitated by Bruce in “Tom M’Kean,” a lam- 
pooning of the Jacobin platform on which McKean made 
his campaign. 

Cobbett prefaced Bruce’s “The Author’s Political Opin- 
ion” with a statement expressing his dislike of “crabbed 
Scots verse.” This led Bruce to write his best verse criti- 
cism of the Jacobins and a press criticism of “Peter Por- 
cupine” which is admirable for its insight and sanity. De- 
spite the fact that Bruce and Cobbett were linked together 
in the same enterprise, the defeat of the Jacobins, he finds 
much to censure in the manner of the brilliant Englishman. 
Because of the fairness with which Bruce wrote, this pict- 
ure is probably the sanest of the contemporary portraits of 
Cobbett. 

“____Although I do not quite approve the manner 
in which he conducted his Gazette, and altogether rep- 
robate some of his publications towards the close of it; 
yet I cannot help thinking that his writings were cer- 
tainly useful to the American government and the peo- 
ple. Possessing strong reason, and great ingenuity of 
mind, and acuteness of wit, he contributed much by his 
arguments and satire to check the progress, and weak- 
en the operations of the Jacobin principles on the 
minds of the poeple of these states. Those diabolical 
principles, which by substituting wild theories in gov- 
ernment instead of the lessons of experience, and tak- 
ing off from the minds of men the restraints of relig- 
ion, break down the bulwarks of society, and leave it a 
prey to every wicked suggestion of the human heart, 
and every unbridled passion. 

“His writings likewise did much toward curing the 
American mind of that fata! prejudice for the French 
nation, which had well nigh put in jeopardy the inde- 
pendence of the country.—Whatever his motives might 
be, the Americans were benefitted by his means, and 
they ought to acknowledge it, and ‘give the devil his 
due.”” (17) (17) Bruce’s note, p. 106. 
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We really expect unqualified approval and laudation of 
Cobbett from Bruce, for the two men, each in his own way, 
were doing the very same work. Both sought to reunite 
England and America into friendly alliance, to destroy the 
French influence, to hoot down the opponents of the Fed- 
eralists, Gallatin and McKean especially, to refute the athe- 
istic Tom Paine, and to make the principles of the Federal- 
ist party prevail. There is a similarity between the men in 
their almost reckless straightforwardness, in their ability 
to discover falsehood, and in their passion for honesty, jus- 
tice, and uprightness. 

One stanza will have to suffice to indicate the method of 
the Scots-Irishman used in picturing the hated Jacobin 
principles: 


Virtue they mak a hobby-horse, 
An’ Liberty they treat still worse, 
They mak it but a rattle 
To please the childish blinded crowd, 
An’ mak them seek ideal good 
In fields o’ bluidy battle. 


“The Democratic Office-Hunter” stands, probably, as 
the most caustic satire ever written upon Gallatin because 
of its odious connotation. In this tale the rodent family is 
gathered for the purpose of electing a king. A large rat 
speaks of their former inferior position in the state. Now, 
however, he proves by the New Philosophy that all animals 
are free and equal and are joined in sweet fraternity. The 
New Philosophy having been adopted, the rat counsels them 
to vote according to these principles. If all the larger tribes 
vote, they can outnumber the larger beasts and elect a 
member of their own species king of animaldom. 


He ceased.—The meeting with a clap 
Shouted—“Huzza for Good King Rat. 


The application echoes a familiar statement: 


’Tis this mob-flatterers would be at, 
They all want places, like the Rat, 

With false delusive, senseless babble, 
They ply the passions of the rabble 
To get their votes. Change but their name, 
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And, Gallatin, “de te narratur.” 

Brackenridge is brought in for another rap before the 
curtain is drawn. Having now gone over entirely to the 
Republican party, he is pitied rather than scorned, for 
Bruce tells him that he has certainly sold his soul by pros- 
tituting his talents. 

Then ye maun baw! about Liberty, 
An’ ’gainst the treaty made by Jay; 
Wi’ mony mair things in that way; 
Tho’ in your conscience, 
Ye b’lieve that ilks word ye say 
ff 2 oe d nonsense. 

The reward will ultimately come in this election to the 
governorship, Bruce thinks, for the panderer to the mob 
always rises to the heights of political succcess. 

The book closes with a touch of high comedy. All of 
the Republican characters mentioned in the book are marsh- 
alled together for a “Review of the Worthies.” The telling 
points made throughout the book are repeated and lengthy 
footnotes explain the perfidy of each man. The Introduc- 
tion, written at the same time, is the same in tone and man- 
ner as the “Review” with the exception of the stanzas of 
dedication to Judge Alexander Addison. Alone of all the 
high officials of the West, he attempted to guide the people 
into honorable channels, but for his service was maligned 
and gibbetted by the republicans. 

The volume as a whole ranks well along with the best 
of the time. Especially in the lyrics is Bruce successful, 
for he modelled his poems upon well-known songs, and a 
certain amount of movement and ease resulted because the 
tune carried him along. But, the subject matter was his 
own, and nowhere does it degenerate into mere drivel. The 
whole volume is still very readable, and that alone is a fair 
test of the success of these early writers. 

Bruce lived nearly thirty years after the publication 
of his one volume. The few facts which exist concerning 
him show that he remained a bachelor all his life. The store 
he established in 1795 was continued until his death in Sep- 
tember 1830. During the last eight years of his life he 
was postmaster of Burgettstown. Tradition reports that 
he became the oracle to whom all the community went for 
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advice and that especially in matters pertaining to real 
estate he was the shrewdest man in the community. A 
simple slab tombstone marks his grave in the Presbyterian 
Cemetery, Burgettstown, Pennsylvania: 
In 
Memory of 
David Bruce 
who departed this 
life September 
1830 Aged 
about 70 years 

With the exception of four poems, the remainder of 
Bruce’s volume tells much of the story of the attempts of 
the Republicans, or Jacobins, to develop a revolution that 
would bring the United States under the control of France, 
the story of the gradual defection of Brackenridge from the 
Federalist party, the doubtfully wise mission of Logan to 
conciliate France and America after Talleyrand’s refusal to 
treat with American representatives until a bribe had been 
given, and the winning of the Pennsylvania election of 1799 
by the Republicans. In unrestrained, withering satire, 
Bruce rains fire and brimstone upon the democratic leaders’ 
heads. Their integrity, their constitutional right to office 
he challenges. He finds no honor among them; they are 
traitors. 

From the first of these non-political poems, “Verses 
on the Approach of Spring,” we have quoted at the begin- 
ning of this monograph. Here rising to a grand climax in 
which he despairs of the success of his political polemics, 
sruce shows his former ease and simplicity in dealing with 
emotional subjects. The unusual yet happy figures indi- 
cate no great striving for effect. The sweet lyric tone and 
the accuracy of nature descdiption in the following stanzas 
are rare among early American poets. 

Now frosty winter slips the grip, 
And bonnie Spring comes saftly on, 
Like a young widow, just gat quit 
O’ her auld, drowsy, feckless [feeble] drone. 
As yet, she maun her blackweeds wear, 
An’ vent her grief in wind an’ rain, 
But, by an’ bye, in green attire, 
She’ll laugh an’ sing on hill and plain. 
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The management here of the internal rhyme, asson- 
ance, and alliteration is, I dare say, unpremeditated, but it 
shows that the untutored poet possessed more ability than 
he in his modesty knew. 

“To My Music” indicates the cause of his unwillingness 
to seek professional success. Although he might have been 
rich as a lawyer, judge, minister, legislator, or married 
man, he tells the Muse. 


I’d rather feel thy inspiring glow 
An’, on sma’ pittance, live wi’ you 
In a wee cabin, 
Than hae the riches o’ Peru, 
In my sole haudin’. 


“The Forlorn,” a song to the tune of “Guilderoy,” pic- 
tures his sorrow in having left} behind him in Scotland a 
beautiful lass by the name of Nelly. The last of these 
non-political poems is an elegy on the death of Washington. 
It is typical, in its prosaic and hackneyed praise, of the 
verse of the time. 
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Verses to the Memory of Robert Burns. Western Telepraphe. 
November 8, 1796. 

To My Friends. Western Telegraphe. January 10, 1797. 

Verses on General Washington Retiring from Public Life. Western 

Telegraphe. April 4, 1797. 

An Advice to Old Bachelors. Western Telegraphe. May 9, 1797. 
Ode to Whiskey. Western Telegraphe. August 1, 1797. 
Democracy: A Fable. Porcupine’s Gazette. April 28, 1798. 

Paddy’s Advice. Porcupine’s Gazette. July 16, 1798. 

The Author’s Political Opinion. Porcupine’s Gazette. July 31, 179%. 
To Liberty. Porcupine’s Gazette. July 26, 1799. 

Because many of the early copies of the Western Telegraphe 
have been lost, all the possible citations cannot be given. Those 
printed in Porcupine’s Gazette are credited as reprints from the 
Western Telegraphe. 
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ORIGIN OF THE NAMES GIVEN TO THE COUNTIES IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 
By James McKirdy 
(Continued from July issue) 

SCHUYLKILL 

The northern part of Berks County with adjacent 
parts of Northampton, lying near the Schuylkill had be- 
come so well settled by 1811 that a separate county gov- 
ernment was desired. By Act of March 1, 1811, parts of 
Berks and Northampton were erected into a county which 
was named for the river. It was a portion of the land 
purchased from the Indians for $500 by the treaty of 1749. 

The Dutch were the early explorers of the Delaware 
River. In the course of this exploration they are said to 
have passed the mouth of the Schuylkill without perceiv- 
ing its existence. From this circumstance they named 
the stream Schuyl-kil or “hidden channel”. (1) 

LEHIGH 

The following year, another part of Northampton 
County, lying in the valley of the Lehigh River was erect- 
ed into a separate county, by Act of March 6, 1812, to 
which the name of the river was given. (1) 

The name Lehigh is said to be a corruption of the 
Indian name of the river Le-chau-wiech-ink or Le-chau- 
wek-ink or Le-chau-weck-i, a compound of Lechauwiechen 
“the forks of the road” and -ink, a local suffix, thus sig- 
nifying “at the forks” or “at the place of the forks’. This 
was shortened by the settlers (mainly German) to Lecha, 
which, some writers say, was in current use in the early 
part of the nineteenth century. (2) 

LEBANON 

Lebanon County was formed by Act of February 16, 
1813, from parts of Dauphin and Lancaster. 

It was named for the Borough of Lebanon, which was 
laid out about 1750 by one George Steitz, by whose name 
the village was known for many years, especially among 
the German settlers. In the records of the Province the 
town is designated as early as 1759 as “Lebanon Town, 
in Lancaster County and Lebanon Township.” (1) The 
name was given to it by the pious German settlers, from 
Mount Lebanon in Palestine, the loftiest and most cele- 
brated mountain range in Syria, forming the northern 
boundary of Palestine. 
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The origin of the name is not entirely clear, and has 
been variously accounted for. It is assumed by the best 
authorities that it came from the Hebrew word “laban”’ 
which means “to be white’. Lebanon is thus emphatically 
“The White Mountain’. Some suppose the name to have 
originated from the snow by which the ridge is covered 
during a great part of the year. Others derive it from the 
whitish color of the limestone rock of which the main body 
of the range is said to be composed. The former, how- 
ever, seems to be the more probable. One authority says: 
“It is a singular fact that almost uniformly the names of 
the highest mountains in each country have a like mean- 
ing. Thus Mont Blanc, Himalaya (in Sanskrit signifies 
“snowy”), Ben nevis, Snowden, perhaps also the Alps 
(from alb “white” from Latin albus, and not as commonly 
assumed, from alp, “high’’.) (2) 

COLUMBIA 

This county was erected from part of Northumber- 
land by Act of March 22, 1813. 

It takes its name, of course, from the name used in 
personifying the United States. This name in turn was 
formed from the Latinized form of the surname of Chris- 
topher Columbus. He was an Italian by birth, and his 
name originally was Cristoforo Colombo, which the Span- 
iards changed to Colon, and which was later Latinized to 
conform to Latin grammatical rules. The name is said to 
come from that of St. Columba, the Irish missionary, 
through Irish monks who were active in Northern Italy. 
The name, Columba, is the Latin name for a “dove”. (1) 

UNION 

On the same day, March 22, 1813, another portion of 
Northumberland County was set apart as Union County. 
It takes its name, of course, from the Federal Union. The 
word union comes from the Latin “unus” meaning “one”. 
(1) 

On March 26, 1814, the southern half of Wayne Coun- 
ty, lying along the Delaware was erected into a separate 
county which was called Pike County, in honor of the ex- 
plorer whose name goes down through time as the name 
of a mountain in Colorado, Pike’s Peak. (1) 

Zebulon Montgomery Pike was born in New Jersey in 
1779. He joined the army at the early age of 15 as an 
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ensign in his father’s regiment; and became lieutenant in 
1800. In July 1806 he started on an expedition to explore 
the territory acquired by the Louisiana Purchase. He as- 
cended the Missouri and the Osage Rivers, into the pres- 
ent State of Kansas, and then proceeded south to the Ark- 
ansas. He ascended thus to near the present site of Pueblo 
Col., viewed what is now known as Pike’s Peak, and went 
to the site of the present Leadville. While searching for 
the Red River, he reached the Rio Grande on Spanish ter- 
ritory, and was apprehended but after some delay was es- 
corted to the boundary and released. He took a promin- 
ent part in the war of 1812 and served as adjutant and 
inspector-general in the principal army. In the expedition 
against York (now Toronto), Canada, in 1813, he landed 
and stormed one of the redoubts. The retreating garrison 
blew up the magazine, and a descending fragment of rock 
crushed him so badly that he died in a few hours. 

The name Pike may have come from a number of 
sources. Some Pikes may have been named for the wood- 
pecker (in French pic) on the analogy of Goldfinch, Night- 
ingale, Crow, Raven, etc.; or the name may be from the 
name of a fish or from the name of the old pike formerly 
carried by infantry before the days of gunpowder. But 
it is probable that the name comes from “peak”’. i. e. peak- 
ed hill, “at the peak”, taking into consideration that Peak 
is a very common place name in England, especially in 
hilly parts, it may be said that the ancestors of most peo- 
ple bearing this name were named from that place name. 
If that be true Pike’s Peak is quite an anomaly in nomen- 
clature, Peak’s Peak. (2) 

Pike or peak, is a very old word, meaning a sharp 
point. 


PERRY 

The next county to be formed was Perry County. The 
people of Cumberland County just north of the mountain 
from Carlisle found it inconvenient to cross the mountain 
or go around by way of Harrisburg to transact business at 
the county seat. On March 22, 1820 this portion of Cum- 
berland County was cut off as a separate county and given 
the name of Perry, in honor of Oliver Hazard Perry, whose 
brilliant naval victory on Lake Erie was so heartening to 
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us during the War of 1812. (1) 

While Perry’s victory was a National rather than a 
State affair, yet it has always been regarded as a part of 
Pennsylvania’s achievements in that war. 

Perry was born in Rhode Island in 1785, and died on 
his birthday August 23, 1819. He entered the navy as a 
midshipman. In 1813 he was called to command the pro- 
jected fleet on Lake Erie to confront the British fleet 
there. Perry’s fleet was largely built and fitted out in 
Erie, but several vessels were fitted out in what is now 
Erie County, New York. At this time the northern front- 
ier of Pennsylvania was little more than a wilderness, and 
all the supplies and artisans necessary in the construction 
of the fleet were brought overland from the seaboard, 
while the timber for the larger vessels was cut “fresh from 
the forests adjacent to the little town of Erie.” 

Perry succeeding in getting his vessels ready to leave 
the harbor early in August, though he still needed seamen, 
Leaving Erie, the fleet went towards the head of the lake, 
where various maneuvers took place for some days. He 
went to Put-in-Bay on September 6, and on the 9th deter- 
mined to attack the enemy. 


In accordance with his plans the fleet started out to 
meet the British on the morning of September 10th, 1813. 
At the main yard of his ship was the square battle flag, a 
blue flag bearing in white letters “Don’t give up the ship”, 
the famous phrase which the dying Lawrence is said to 
have uttered. The victory was decisive. When the battle 
was over, and Perry saw that he had won, he wrote in 
pencil on the back of an old letter, resting the paper on his 
cap, the following dispatch to Gen. Harrison: “We have 
met the enemy and they are ours; two ships, two brigs, 
one schooner and one sloop.” 

At the time of his victory he was only master com- 
mander, but was immediately promoted, and received the 
thanks of Congress and a medal. He afterwards com- 
manded a ship in Decatur’s squadron in the Mediterranean, 
and, in 1819, was sent against the pirates in the West 
Indies. He died on the Island of Trinidad. 

The name Perry, is said by some to come from the 
name of the beverage, perry, fermented pear juice, (Latin 
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pirum, a pear). This gave rise to the famous cartoon pub- 
lished after the victory showing the Queen of England 
holding out to the disgusted king a frothing bottle of 
perry. But it is more probable that the name comes from 
the name of a pear-tree, or the name of a place. A Walter 
atte pyrie lived in Oxfordshire in 1273; and the name 
Peary or Perry is such a common English name that it 
must surely come from a place name. (2) Some writers 
claim Pierre the French name for our Peter, as the origin 
of Perry, which they say was popularized in England as 
Perry. If so, the name goes back to petra, a rick or stone 
in Latin and Greek. (3) Everyone will recall the famous 
pun in the New Testament “Thou are Peter (Petrus) and 
on this rock (petra) I will build my church, etc, etc.,” 
JUNIATA 

The county adjoining Perry to the northward was the 
next county to be formed. By Act of March 2, 1831, a 
portion of Mifflin County was separated to form a new 
county which took its name from the Juniata River. (1) 

Some conflicting explanations are offered as to the 
meaning of this word. Some, whose knowledge of Indian 
tongues is obviously limited, state that it means “beyond 
the great bend” a solution that will not bear close analysis. 
3eyond the great bend from what? The Indians didn’t 
name places after that fashion. 


The Handbook on American Indians, published as a 
bulletin by the United States Government, comes closer 
to the real meaning of the word. It says that the name 
comes from Tyu nan-yate or “projecting rock” in the 
Seneca and other Iroquoian tongues, a name said to refer 
to the famous “Standing Stone” discussed above under 
Huntingdon County. (2) 

But Jordan in his History of the Juniata Valley has 
the best reasoned explanation hitherto presented. He says 
“Contemporary with the Susquehannas and dwelling West 
of them was a tribe of Indians known in early histories 
by various names. Prior to the 18th century Western 
Pennsylvania was a region unknown to the white man. No 
trader nor adventurer had yet extended his journeys that 
tar from the coast, and all that can be learned of this early 
tribe is based on tradition. On Smith’s map of 1608 they 
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are referred to as “Attaocks”. Eight years later Hend- 
ricksen made a map on which this tribe appears as the 
“lottecas”. The Plantagenet Pamphlet of 1648 calls them 
the “ihon a Does’; and on Visscher’s map of 1655 they are 
given the name of “Onajutta-Haga”. All these terms were 
finally crystallized into “Juniata” by which name the river 
running through the country they once inhabited is still 
known. The Juniatas were of Iroquois stock, and the tribal 
name is derived from that language. Professor A. L. 
Guss, who devoted considerable time to the study of Ind- 
ian legends and traditions, says “The name Juniata, like 
Oneida is derived from Onenhia (onenya or onia) a stone, 
and kaniote, to be upright or elevated, being a contraction 
and corruption of the compound.” Due to the fact that 
the names Juniata and Oneida were derived from the same 
source, some writers have suggested that the latter tribe 
once inhabited the Juniata Valley; or at least the tribe 
living along the Juniata River in early days, was a part of 
the Oneidas. There is no evidence to show that the Oneidas 
ever were a resident tribe in the Juniata Valley; and it is 
probably only a coincidence that the two cognate tribes 
adopted names similar in sound and meaning.” (3) 


MONROE 


The inhabitants were increasing in number along the 
Delaware and in 1836 by Act passed April Ist parts of 
Northampton and Pike were separated to form a new 
county to which the name of Monroe was given in honor of 
James Monroe, President of the United States. 

James Monroe was born in 1759 and died July 4, 1831. 
(1) He was a cadet in Gen. Mercer’s regiment, participat- 
ed in several engagements and was made a captain for his 
bravery. 


He studied law under Jefferson; was U. S. Senator 
from Virginia; Minister to France in 1794-1796, but re- 
called because of his objections to Jay’s Treaty; Governor 
of Virginia 1799-1802; again Minister to France; in 1803 
Minister to England; Secretary of State under Madison, 
and in 1814 and 1815 performed duties of Secretary of 
War. He was elected President in 1816. After his first 
term, so faithfully had he adhered to the promises of his 
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inaugural address that he was not only nominated but re- 
elected by an almost unanimous vote in the electoral col- 
lege, only one vote being cast against him for sentimental 
reasons. 


In his message to Congress on December 2, 1823, he 
used this language “We owe it, therefore, to candor, and 
to the amicable relations existing between the United 
States and those (European) powers, to declare that we 
should consider any attempt on their part to extend their 
system to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to 
our peace and safety.” This has since become known as 
the “Monroe Doctrine”. (2) 

The name Monroe, spelled also Munroe, Monro, Munro, 
is a Gaelic place name. It is said to have originated in 
Ireland, the first man to bear it being Occon Ro whose 
son, Donald, born in Ireland, went to Scotland in the be- 
ginning of the 11th century to assist Malcolm the Second. 
Malcolm it is said, gave him the barony of Fowlis (Tig- 
hearna Folais). His descendants added to the original 
name the syllable Mon. Such is the tradition. Apart 
from tradition the name is a place name, meaning “red 
bog” from moine, “morass or bog” and ruadh “red”. (3) 

It might be added, as being of interest, that it is gen- 
erally believed that the first actual settlement in Pennsyl- 
vania was at Shawnee, in what is now Monroe County, by 
people from Holland. (4) 

CLARION 

The next county was formed by separating those 
parts of Venango and Armstrong that lay nearest to the 
Clarion River. It was erected by Act of March 11, 1839. 
The name of the county is, of course, the name of the 
river. (1) 

The first official mention, it is said, of “Clarion River” 
is in an Act of Assembly passed in the session of 1819, 
authorizing the Governor to appoint three commissioners 
to survey a road from Milesburg to the Clarion River. In 
1817, an act was passed authorizing the survey of a State 
Road from Bedford through Indiana Town to Franklin. 
Viewers were appointed for this purpose, one of them Dan- 
iel Standard, a lawyer and surveyor, of Indiana; another 
was David Lawson, his assistant, who was very familiar 
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with the country. They camped, it is said, on the banks 
of the river, and, while lying in their tent, were struck by 
the clear sound of the distant ripples. The river was then 
fringed by a wall of close and massive timber, which re- 
flected the murmur of the waters, giving a silvery tone to 
the echo. Standard remarked that the water sounded like 
a distant clarion. “Why not call it the Clarion River?” 
said Lawson. The suggestion was not immediately acted 
on, as the return filed in the clerk’s office of Armstrong 
County indicated it as “Stump Creek’. Yet the name of 
“Clarion” gained favor and was introduced by one of the 
tramers of the Olean road act. The Olean Road was laid 
out in 1819. The change of name was very gradual, for 
the old inhabitants, as is usual and quite human, clung to 
the former titles. It was not until about 1840, that “Stump 
Creek” and “Toby Creek” disappeared altogether. This 
river has had many names, “Tobeco”’, a name given it by 
the Indians, “Riviere au Fiel”, a name given by the early 
French; (2) then “Toby Creek” and “Stump Creek” and 
finally “Clarion River’’. 

A clarion is a clear-sounding horn. It comes through 
the French from Latin. M. E. clarioun, claryoun; Old 
French clairon, claron; Late Latin clarionem, an accusative 
from clario; from clarus, clear. Its root is a very old one 
in the Indo-European languages. (2) 


CLINTON 
In the same year, on June 21, 1839, another county 


was erected, from parts of Lycoming and Centre, to which 
the name of Clinton was given. No one seems to know 
with any certainty for whom the county was named. From 
the way the county actually secured separate government, 
the name was not carefully considered beforehand but 
hastily taken at the last minute before the legislative 
measure was made law. 

Those who originally proposed the new county de- 
sired to name it Eagle County, for Bald Eagle Mountain 
Bald Eagle Creek and other places, all named for the not- 
orious Indian Chief Bald Eagle. According to his own 
account, one Jerry Church, was a prime mover for the new 
county. (1) The project met with great opposition, It 
is said numerous unsuccessful attempts were made to get 
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a bill through the General Assembly erecting the county. 
Finally, if we may credit Church’s tale, the name Eagle 
was suddenly dropped and the name Clinton substituted 
with the intention of misleading the opposition. If that 
was the plan, it succeeded for the bill went through, and 
‘linton County joined the sister counties. 

Some writers say that the county was named for Gen. 
Henry Clinton, (2) but that is absurd, as he was very 
prominent on the British side during the War for !nde- 
pendence. It may have been named for any one of a num- 
ber of Clintons who have been more or less prominent in 
the history of our country, the most likely being Gen. 
James Clinton, or De Witt Clinton of Erie Canal fame, but 
that is only surmise. 

The name, Clinton, is an old English place name. It 
is said to come from Glinton, a parish in Northampton 
county, and this, in turn, from Glimpton, an estate in 
County Oxford, styled, and often written, Clintcn in the 
early records. (3 

WYOMING 

The region containing the famed Valley of Wyoming 
was made a separate county in April 4, 1832, from a por- 
tion of Luzerne County. This valley noted in song and 
story for many generations, is a part of the great Susque- 
hanna Valley, and gave its name to the county. (1) 

When the petition for its organization was presented 
to the General Assembly, it is said, the petitioners asked 
that the proposed county be called Putnam County in 
honor of the celebrated Israel Putnam, and the name of 
one of the townships of the future county. Through the 
influence of a member from Luzerne County the name 
Wyoming was substituted. Without detracting in the 
least from the fame of Putnam, it may be said that the 
change was a most laudable one, for in sound and histor- 
ical connotation the present name leaves little to be de- 
sired in historic and actual beauty. 

The name is an Indian place name. It has been var- 
iously rendered but the concensus of the best opinion is 
that it means “extensive plain” or extensive flats”. (2) 
It is said that this name was applied by the Delawares to 
the beautiful valley long before the arrival of the whites. 
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Cook has an interesting note in his editions of Gen. Sulli- 
van’s Journa!: “Wyoming” he says “is the Delaware name 
given to a valley on the Susquehanna River, of three to 
four miles in width by about sixteen in length, extending 
from the mountain range above the Lackawanna, where 
the river winds its way through a gorge a thousand feet 
deep southwardly to where the river again finds its way 
through a range equally lofty and precipitous. This is the 
Schahentoa, or Schahen-dowane, of the Iroquois, signify- 
ing “great plains”, as does also the Delaware name of 
Wyoming. From its earliest known history, this valley 
was a favorite place of Indian residence, and was probably 
the seat of an Iroquois tribe called Schahentoar-ronons by 
Brebeuf in 1635, whom he describes as allies of the Hur- 
ons, and speaking their language.” (3) 

The American Indian Handbook, criticizing in a way 
Heckewelder, the famous missionary, says “As Scahen- 
towanen in “Schahen-towanen-hronon” signifies “ it is a 
very great plain” and was the Huron and Iroquois name of 
the Wyoming plain of flats, it seems probable that Hecke- 
welder’s suggested derivation of the name Wyoming from a 
Delaware or cognate term is merely a translation of the Iro- 
quois term. Heckewelder says that m’cheuomi or m’cheu- 
wami “signifieth extensive level flats,”’ and because of the 
large falls in the river, it is called, he says “m’cheuwami- 
sipu” by the Delawares and “Quahonta” by the Six Na- 
tions, which is the nominal stem in the Iroquoian term in 
question. The locative of the Delaware term would be 
m’cheuoming or m’cheuwaming, meaning “at the great 
flats or plain” which the English have changed into 
Wyoming”. (4) 

CARBON 

Parts of Northampton and Monroe were taken away 
by Act of March 13, 1843 to form a new county, to which 
the name of Carbon County was given. This of course is 
the scientific name for coal, coming from the Latin carbo. 
meaning “coal” but another kind of coal—charred wood or 
charcoal. (1) It is said that the name was given to the 
county for the reason that anthracite coal was first dis- 


ee Sharp Mountain, in what is now Carbon Coun- 
y. 
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ELK 

This county was formed by Act of April 18, 1843 from 
parts of Jefferson, McKean and Clearfield. It was given 
the name from the noble animal that used to be numerous 
in the woods of Pennsylvania. 

The term elk is an old name in English. In early Eng- 
lish it was eolh, and is related to old German elch, old 
Norse, elgr, and is from or cognate with the Latin name 
for the animals found by Caesar in the wilds of Western 
Europe, alces, (1) a name familiar to all those who, at 
eleven o’clock, remember the absent. 


BLAIR 

On February 26, 1846, an Act was passed forming a 
new county from parts of Huntingdon and Bedford. To 
this new county the name of Blair was given in honor of 
John Blair, (or John Blair, Jr.) a leading politician in 
those days in Huntingdon County. (1) He _ represented 
the western end of Huntingdon County in the General 
Assembly and seems to have been a citizen of great per- 
sonality, influence and enterprise. He lived in or near 
Hollidaysburg. To show the further extent of his stand- 
ing among his fellow men there may be cited the fact that 
the first canal boat that arrived in Hollidaysburg was 
named “John Blair” in his honor. (2) 

The name is the same as our English surname Field 
or Fields. It is from the Gaelic blair or blar which is 
common in Scottish names, and means a field or plain. (3) 
It may be of interest to know that this word is akin to 
Blarney, the name of the celebrated place in South Ire- 
land. This Irish name comes from blarna, “little field”. (4) 


SULLIVAN 

Sullivan County was erected by Act of March 15, 1847 
from a portion of Lycoming County, and was named for 
Gen. John Sullivan, who led the great punitive expedition 
against the Six Nations in 1779, under express command 
from Washington, whose confidence he enjoyed to a high 
degree. (1) After the war he was chief magistrate of 
New Hampshire and later, by appointment of Washington, 
was Judge of the United States District Court of New 
Hampshire. 


The name Sullivan is a very old Irish surname com- 
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ing down from early Irish history to the late prominent 
citizen of Boston. The Sullivans were for many centuries 
a numerous and powerful sect settled in the southerly part 
of Ireland. In common with other Milesian families they 
traced their origin to a very early period. Down toa 
comparatively recent era the O’Sullivans possessed extens- 
ive territories in Munster, and along the shores of Bantry 
Bay up around the Lakes of Killarney. There were really 
two branches, one, O’Sullivan Beara near Bantry Bay and 
another, O‘Sullivan Mo’r in Kerry. 

The founder of the family is said to have been one 
Fingin (we assume the modern Finnigan) son of Aodh 
Dubh, King of Munster. From him is said to have descend- 
ed the O’Suile bhain family, which name has been ang- 
licized into O’Sullivan and Sullivan. (2) 

The name is said to be from suile bhain (bhan), mean- 
ing “white eye”. The word “suile”’, genitive “sul”, is said 
to come ultimately from Latin sol, “the sun’’. 

Whether this points to an ancestor with a cataract in 
ene eye or whether the name is a place name is not defin- 
itely known. Joyce, in his work on Irish place names says 
“Two miles west of Thurles, the road crosses Soolvane 
Bridge, which spans a little river of that name. In the 
south of Ireland the arch of a bridge is called the “eye”; 
and this name is very plain Suil-bhan, “white eye” or 
“white arch”. Soolvane Bridge gave its name to the river,” 
which seems largely surmise on the part of Mr. Joyce, as 
rivers are usually named generations before a bridge is 
thrown across them. (3) 

Another curious attempt at an explanation is that 
suilvhein means “eye like hill” or “prospect hill”, which is 
likewise a hasty, unbased surmise. 

The sole point on which most writers seem to agree is 
that the name was from two Irish words meaning “white 
eye”. 

FOREST 

This county was erected by Act of April 11, 1848, 
from parts of Jefferson and Venango. Part of Venango 
was added to it some years later. It was given the name 
of Forest County to commemorate the great forest that 
covered not only the county but the whole state and from 
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which the state took its name which may be roughly 
translated “Penn’s Woods”. (1) 

The word forest (Old French, foret) comes from med- 
ieval Latin forestis (sc. silva) unenclosed land, from Latin 
foris, outside. It was applied in Old French and Middle 
English as opposed to enclosed land or park. (2) 

FULTON 

This county, the last to be erected along the southern 
border, was taken from Bedford by Act of April 19, 1850, 
and given the name of Fulton in honor of Robert Fulton, 
(1) whose genius, with Robert Livingston’s aid, gave us 
our first practical steamboat. Fulton was born in Lancast- 
er County. He early developed considerable ability as an 
artist, and in fact gained some success as a painter of 
miniatures. His ability was such that Benjamin West took 
him as a pupil. Fulton turned his attention to engineer- 
ing matters and made himself familiar with the steam en- 
gine, then just improved by Watt. While abroad he be- 
came acquainted with an American, Robert R. Livingston, 
who already for some years had experimented with steam 
engines as applied to boats. Livingston had been granted 
by New York State the exclusive privilege of navigating 
by steam the waters of that state. With the aid of Liv- 
ingston Fulton perfected his design for a steamboat for 
navigating the Hudson River. Fulton was finally included 
in the provisions of the Act, and in September, 1807, the 
“Clermont,” the first steamboat to navigate the Hudson 
made a successful voyage from New York to Albany. 

The county is said to have received its name through 
the whim of Senator Packer, of Lycoming County, who 
was unfriendly to the proposition, though not absolutely 
hostile. In the petition asking for the new county the 
name “Liberty” was proposed. The success of the meas- 
ure in the House was largely due to the efforts of Hon. 
Samuel Robinson from Bedford County. In the Senate, 
the fate of the measure depended on Senator Packer. A 
citizen, residing within the limits of the proposed county, 
a personal friend of Packer and of another Senator who 
opposed the bill, urged these legislators to forego their ob- 
jections to the bill. One Senator yielded, but Packer was 
not so easily won over. Finally he agreed to support the 
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bill on condition that he be permitted to name the new 
county. They yielded to this puerile whim; and when the 
bill came before the Senate, it is said, Packer moved to 
amend by striking out the word “Liberty” wherever it 
appeared in the measure and substituting therefor the 
name “Fulton”. (1) 

The name Fulton is an old English place name. It 
has been often assumed to come from Fullerton or Fullar- 
ton, which are also English place names, but it is not cer- 
tainly known. Fulton was the name of a border village in 
Roxboroughshire. One conjecture that it comes from 
Anglo-Saxon ful, foul and tun, an enclosure, is too absurd 
to waste much time over. People did not name places 
after such a fashion. 

LAWRENCE 

This county was formed from parts of Beaver and 
Mercer by Act of March 20, 1849. It is said to have been 
named for Perry’s flag-ship at the Battle of Lake Erie (de- 
scribed above under Perry). (1) Whether this is so, or 
whether the county was named for Captaian Lawrence, 
(2) is not known, but it amounts to the same in the end 
for the same Lawrence is meant ultimately. 

Captain James Lawrence, born in New Jersey in 1781, 
entered the navy as midshipman; became lieutenant in 
1802. In the “Enterprise” he took a distinguished part in 
the destruction of the “Philadelphia” in the harbor of 
Tripoli. In February 1813, he commanded the “Hornet” 
when it defeated the “Peacock”. In March 1813, he was 
commissioned Captain and took command of the frigate 
“Chesapeake”. On June 1, 1813, the Chesapeake fought 
the British frigate “Shannon”. Lawrence was mortally 
wounded, and, as they carried him below, is said to have 
uttered the famous command “Don’t give up the ship”. 

Lawrence is a variant of Laurence, which comes from 
an old Latin word laurus, a laurel. The word means 
“crowned with laurel”. It is approximately equivalent to 
laureate, laureatus. In ancient days a poet was crowned 
with a laurel wreath in appreciation of his merit. 

MONTOUR 

This small county was taken from Columbia by Act of 

May 3, 1850. It is said to have taken its name from Mon- 
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tour’s Ridge. Others say the name came from the one 
after whom Montour’s Ridge received its name. (1) At 
any rate the county was named directly or indirectly for 
one of the most striking personages that ever walked the 
stage of Pennsylvania’s history—Madame Montour. 

Who this woman was, or whence she came is not cer- 
tainly known. Conrad Weiser saw her in 1737 while on 
his way to Onandago and lodged at her dwelling. (2) He 
states that she told him she was a French woman by birth, 
of a good family but then, in mode of life, a complete Ind- 
ian. 

By 1744 she had embroidered her story a bit. Witham 
Marshe in his Journal of the treaty with the Six Nations, 
visited her while in Lancaster. (3) She spoke French 
well, so he says. She told him she had been born in Can- 
ada, and that her father was a French nobleman, who was 
Governor, and that she had been carried away by the Ind- 
ians when she was 10 years old; that she grew up as an 
Indian and had married a “famous war captain” among 
the Indians. There doesn’t seem to have been any gover- 
nor in Canada of that name, and furthermore, the whole 
story of her birth seems to have been the product of her 
later years when she was courted and flattered as a power 
among the Indians with whom she lived. The following 
account, from another source, seems far nearer the truth. 
“She was a white woman by birth and an Indian by adopt- 
ion and choice. What her maiden name was is not known. 
She had the name of Montour from her Indian husband, 
one Roland Montour. As the name is clearly French, Ro- 
land an Indian must have been given a French name by 
the French settlers in Canada; and even his Indian name, 
if he ever had one, is as completely lost as is Madame’s. 
Her superior intelligence, it seems, manifested itself even 
to the brains of the savages, before she had long been 
with them, and become one of them; and they yielded to 
her superior powers. That she never turned renegade to 
her own race, is the one fact that has preserved her name 
in grateful memory, and is the sole cause of her name now 
being known to mankind at all. It is not known how long 
Roland lived after their marriage. It seems they had four 
children, one a daughter who married an Indian and, at 
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one time lived near Shamokin. There were three sons. 
“Madame Montour was always friendly to the whites, and 
often had it in her power to aid them, especially in the 
meetings of the whites and Indians in making treaties. 
The esteem in which she was held, in her day, may be in- 
ferred from the oral message sent to her by Governor Gor- 
don, by his deputies. It ran “Give kindest regards to 
Madame Montour, and to her estimable husband and speak 
to them to the same purpose.” Count Zinzendorf spoke 
in terms of great praise of her in his account of the Ind- 
ian troubles in Wyoming. She took an active part in the 
treaty of Lancaster in 1744. This was a very important 
agreement with the Six Nations and it is proper to con- 
cede more to Madam Montour in bringing the Indians to 
agree to it than to anyone else. She left two sons, one of 
whom lived to be a much respected man in his day, look- 
ing much more like a sun-tanned French officer of the 
army than an Indian. It is not known when Madame died 
nor where she was buried. (4) 

Queen Esther, the fiend of Wyoming, was her grand- 
daughter. The name, Montour, is a French place name of 
unknown meaning. In France, it is also spelled Montours. 
It may be from “Mont” and “ours” or from “mont” and 
“or”, but, that is only speculation. (5) 


SNYDER 

On March 2, 1855, a portion of Union County was 
taken to form a separate county which was called Snyder 
County in honor of Simon Snyder, at one time a Governor 
of this state and a resident of the county. (1) 

Simon Snyder, was the son of a German immigrant 
from Oppenheim. He was born in Lancaster in 1759, 
learned the trade of tanner and currier; was a member of 
the General Assembly; ran for governor in 1805, but was 
defeated; was elected in 1808. He was governor from 1808 
to 1817. 

The name is a Dutch word for tailor. The word was 
also used for tailor in English years ago, but is now ob- 
solete. His father must have changed the name on com- 
ing to this country, or the son did, for in Germany it is 
spelled schneider. In Dutch it is spelled Snijder which 
comes from snijden, to cut—a snijder is “a cutter”. (2) 
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Our word tailor, (French tailleur) comes from a late Latin 
taliare, “to cut”. In Italian it is tagliare. 

CAMERON 

Cameron County was formed by Act of March 29, 1860 
from parts of Clinton, Elk, McKean and Potter counties. 
It was named for Simon Cameron, a man famous in poli- 
tics in Pennsylvania. (1) 

Simon Cameron was born in Lancaster County in 1799. 
He was a natural leader of men with a predilection for 
“practical politics”. He was elected to the United States 
Senate in 1845, and again in 1857. He resigned in 1861 to 
enter Lincoln’s cabinet as Secretary of War. He resign- 
ed January 11, 1862 to become minister to Russia. He was 
again elected to the United States Senate in 1866 and in 
1873. He practically dictated the policy of the Republican 
party in Pennsylvania for many years—as “boss”. He 
died in 1889. 

The name Cameron is one of the best known Scottish 
names. It is generally taken as coming from Cam mean- 
ing “crooked, bent, distorted” and sron, “‘nose” i. e. cruik- 
sron or crooked nose. The word is often written cams- 
hron; in fact the Gaelic word for a Cameronian is Cam- 
shronach. (2) ’ 

LACKAWANNA 

The youngest of our counties is Lackawanna County. 
It was erected from a portion of Luzerne by Act of April 
13, 1878. 

The name Lackawanna or Lackawannock is said to 
come from the Delaware language and reached its present 
form through many corruptions. The original meaning of 
the word is approximately “the place where two streams 
of water meet”; (1) this was applied to the confluence of 
the Susquehanna and the Lackawanna. From this the 
river took its name, as did the valley through which it 
runs, and ultimately the county. 

The Handbook goes farther in saying that the present 
form of the word represents the Delaware lechauwanne 
signifying “the stream forks” from “lechau” and “hanne.” 
(2). If this be so, and it seems highly probable, we thus 
have the names of two counties, seemingly very dissimi- 
lar, coming from the same Indian root-words, Lehigh and 
Lackawanna. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 
The Grave of Lafayette ae 
ay be interesting to our members, in connection with the 
chau of the One Hendredth Anniversary of ee ae 
to Pittsburgh, to learn that our Treasurer, Mr. Potter gen a 
Potter and son William, visited the grave of ———— Ww ~ = 
Paris the early part of last June. The grave is apparently only = 
casionally visited by Americans, as it is located in an page ver 
portion of the city, in a small private cemetery, known as “Cimi- 
icpus.” P 
anes oi is had only through the garden of the Convent of the 
Perpetual Adoration, No. 35 rue de Picpus. The use of the cemetery 
has been limited to the “Emigres,” (the members of the nobles and 
high class families who escaped from France at the time of the Re- 
volution), and the descendants of the victims of the Revolution, and 
the tombstones display many illustrious names. PS pe: 

General Lafayette died in 1834 and is buried with his wife in 
the far right hand corner of the first section of the cemetery. 
American soil was sent to cover his grave. An American flag sur- 
mounts it. Floral offerings are much in evidence and a metal wreath 
from President Wilson is especially noticeable. Here General Persh- 
ing on July 4th, 1917, uttered those immortal words which will go 
down to the end of time, “Lafayette we are here.” Montalembert 
and members of the families of Chateaubriand, Montmorency, Noail- 
les and many other noted names sleep near by; also the sixteen Car- 
melites of Compiegne ,martyred in 1794 for refusing to take the 
oath to the new Republic. 

The cut shown in connection with this article is made from a 
snapshot taken by Mr. Potter late in the afternoon with a poor 
light. The metal wreath given by President Wilson may be seen in 
the picture. In the rear in the second section of the Cemetery lies 
the bodies of thirteen hundred and sixty victims of the Revolution. 
A deep trench was dug and for forty-nine days at nightfall wagons, 
filled with severed heads and bodies of the noblest of France, came 
from the Place de Nation and after the bodies were stripped of 
clothing they were dumped into this last resting place. For eight 
years it was not known where the martyrs of the Revolution were 
buried until a poor working girl, who had followed the tumbril in 
which her father rode to the guilotine, and then after the terrible 
scene was over followed her father’s remains to his burial place, re- 
vealed the secret. Madam de Noailles purchased the ground and 
many families of the victims secured permission to be buried near 
their relatives. General Lafayette married a daughter of the Noail- 
les, which probably explains his burial in this cemetery. 

Lovers of Victor Hugo, and especially of Les Miserables, will 
be interested in the garden in front of the cemetery when they 
learn that it was over this garden wall that Jean Valjean and Cos- 
ette were said to have escaped from Javert. According to Les Mis- 
erables Jean Valjean remained here two years as gardener. This 
story was rendered most vivid by the visit and it almost seemed as 
if Jean Valjean and Cosette were reincarnated in the persons of 
the present gardener and his little granddaughter who were found 
working in front of the very hut in the corner of the garden where 
Victor Hugo depicts Jean Valjean as living. 

Once every day the nuns in the Convent repeat a service in 
memory of those lying in the Martyrs Field, and once a year in the 
Spring time a solemn service is held over their graves, attended by 
the families of those who lie there. 


John E. Potter. 
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Old Documents Relating to Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia, 31st, May, 1784. 
George Woods, Esq 
Sir:—Yours of the 17th is now before me and in answer there- 
to, must beg leave to inform you that the Penns are determined to 
sell all their estate like private persons, without reserving any 
rents &c., and I’m happy to find this mode meets with your appro- 
bation. I am extremely pleased that Mr. Woods (Major John Woods, 
lawyer, of Pittsburgh) has cheerfully undertaken to do our business, 
because I am confident it will be conducted with the strictest 
honor & as to a gratification, and that a generous one for your 
trouble, I bid myself as their attorney to make it equal to your 
most sanguine expectations. I shall receive your plans and reports 
before I finally give my orders to make sale. Is there not other 
estates of the Penns, in your neighborhood, & will it be agreeable 
to you to run them also in order that they may be disposed of. 
I am with highest regards Yr. most ob’y 
Tench Francis, Attorney for John Penn, Jun. & John Penn 
Endorsed on the back, 
“George Woods, Esq., Bedford in Pennsylvania 
Letter from Tench Francis, Att’y for John Penn, Jun’r and John 
Penn.” 


Among the papers of Col George Woods, of Bedford, was the 
following: 

“I do certify that some few days after I had surveyed and 
laid out the lotts in the town of Pittsburgh, I advertised to the 
Inhabitants that I was ready to receive their applications for theiz 
claims. I well remember that Edward Ward waited on me at my 
lodgings and enquired of me if a Major Thomas Smallman had 
made applicaticn for any of the lotts, where his and Maj. Wards 
house was situated. I answered that he had written to me about 
some lots near to Frances ( ) landing, and some about the fort. 
Then Major Ward informed me that he must apply for those lotts 
lest some other person should apply, as from a number of their 
applications for other parts of his claim, he was under apprehen- 
sions that some one or other might apply for his house and Major 
Smallman’s and applied for four lotts for himself and two for 
Smallman, whose house is situated and near to it. I afterwards 
put up advertisement, signed by Mr. Penn’s attorney, giving three 
months time for the inhabitants at or about Fort Pitt to sware 
their lotts, after which time, the said attorney held himself at 
liberty to make sale to the first person who might apply therefore. 
The people of Fort Pitt have no one to blame but themselves, if 
any of them should lese their property 
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Given under my hand and seal, this 25th day of July, 1785 
—George Woods.” 


“Pittsburgh, May 6th, 1787. 


Honored Sir:— 


You will excuse me for not writing to you before now, as I 
have been particularly engaged endeavoring to regulate my business 
as this place, and have missed the opportunity of conveyance, I 
have taken a room at Mr. Sampl’s, and am about enclosing my 
lotts, for pasture for my horses. Prince is still on hand, as I have 
not yet had an opportunity of selling him, nor I know where such 
may offer. There are several inclined to purchase him, but are 
afraid he will run away, on account of the connection he has formed 
at Bedford. I shall endeavor to find some person who will pur- 
chase him & his family. At all events, I mean to part with him. 
I have accomplished my dispute with one Mr. Kahony, who is 
settled on land in the Scotch Bottom, and have given two years 
of the place, free of rent. The only dispute now remaining is with 
Huffnagle, who has possession of about 100 as. (acres) & this I 
expect will be determined next fall. 

This place affords little news: we are informed that the sav- 
ages are called to a council at Niagara, and it is apprehended by 
some that we shall have another war. The results of the councii 
will probably soon be known, and from it we shall be able to judge 
of their intention. There is little of my professional business to be 
done at this place, and should we not succeed in getting the county, 
there is no great prospects of its growing better. I find the lot 
which I expected to get a patent for has been taken by Capt. 
O’Hara, and I believe there are none others worth having. If you 
could purchase Nickroy’s on reasonable terms for me, I wish you 
to do so & I would also take his lot in town. It is not good, but 
he offers it (if the other is purchased) for first cost. Please to 
write to me as soon as convenient. I am, with compliments to the 


family, &c. 
Your affectionate son and humble servant, 
George Woods, Esquire. John Woods. 


P. S. You will see by the enclosed paper that here is some land 
advertised in your name. Examine if it be your property and 
inform me. 
J. W.” 
Endorsed on the back, “George Woods, Esquire, 
Bedford. 
Honored by Mr. Henderson.” 


(Papers submitted by Mrs. S. Kussart, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
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310 Photostat Copy 
TO the President and Directors of the Bank of the United 
States, at Philadelphia. 
The Memorial of the undersigned Merchants, Traders, and 
Inhabitants of the City of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. No- 
vember, 2, 1810. 
MOST RESPECTFULLY SHEWETH, 

THAT your Memorial- 
ists, in common with their Fellow Citizens of the Western 
Country generally, labour, under great and increasing diffi- 
culties, from the want of some general circulating medium, 
by which they would, without ruinous sacrifices, be enabled 
to discharge their eastern debts and to continue their mer- 
cantile and manufacturing establishments, with undiminished 
capitals. In consequence of the depreciation of the paper of 
the Western Banks generally, the course of exchange, has, for 
a considerable time past operated powerfully against the 
business of the Western merchants, and compelled many of 
them to curtail their business, and some to close their con- 
cerns entirely, rather than sink their honest gains in com- 
mercial traffics, in the payment of a most exorbitant premium 
for the purchase of eastern funds, in exchange for the paper 
which they are compelled to receive from their customers, in 
payment of their debts. The establishment of your institu- 
tion, it is fondly hoped, will put an end to this state of things, 
and restore the circulating medium of the country, to the 
same condition in which it existed before the suspension of 
specie payments; provided that the aid, which its extensive 
capital enables it to afford, be equally and impartially extend- 
ed to the different sections of the Union. Your memorialists 
deem it unnecessary to state the importance of the Western 
country, in a commercial and manufacturing point of view, 
as the facts respecting it are fully and generally known; it is 
duly estimated by their commercial fellow citizens in the east- 
ern parts of Pennsylvania, Maryland and New York, and the 
revenue drawn from it by the United States, forms no incon- 
siderable item of the public accounts. Your memorialists, 
however, beg leave to state that the establishments, made by 
your institution at Baltimore, Norfolk and Cincinnati (in 
addition to the original institution at Philadelphia), are en- 
tirely too remote to render any, the smallest, assistance to 
the merchants and manufacturers of the Western parts of 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia, the north-western part 
of Ohio and the Michigan Territory, embracing an extent of 
country, the most important in a geographical point of view 
in the United States, and equal in population, riches, extent, 
variety, and importance of its manufactures to any separate 
state in the union. The military depot, in the vicinity of 
PITTSBURGH; will, for many years to come, cause the ex- 
penditure by the United States of immense sums of the pub- 
lic money, the payment of which, would be made with more 
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convenience through a branch of your institution, than in any 
form _ — — — whilst the collection of the public revenue in so 
great an extent of country would be greatly facilitated, with 
equal profit to the United States and the citizens concerned; 
and which with the deposits of money collected from the sales 
of the public lands in the northwestern part of the state of 
Ohio, would at all times form a capital, fully sufficient to 
render the business of such branch, if established, profitable 
to the stockholders, and beneficial to the community at large. 
The distance of your memorialists from the original bank, 
and from Branches at Norfolk, Baltimore and Cincinnati is 
such as entirely to deprive them of the benefits which the 
more immediate situation of their eastern mercantile and man- 
ufacturing brethren enables them to enjoy, and which your 
memorialists believe they would wish them to participate in. 
The growing population, wealth, commerce and manufactures 
of this section of the union, your memorialists believe entitle 
them to your consideration; and the establishment of a Branch 
of the United States’ Bank, whilst it will greatly contribute 
to restore the circulating medium of the Western country to 
its proper standard, and aid the United States in the collection 
of the Internal Revenue, will afford a liberal accommodation 
to the mercantile and manufacturing interests, as well in the 
prosecution of their extensive and rapidly encreasing business, 
as to increase their intercourse with the commercial capitalists 
of the eastern parts of the states with which they are con- 
nected. Under these impressions, your memorialists pray that 
a Branch of the Bank of the United States may be established 
at the CITY OF PITTSBURGH, with such capital, and under 
such rules and restrictions as you may think beneficial to 
the Stockholders, and to the interest and prosperity of this 
important section of the union. And your memorlalists, as 
in duty bound, &c. 
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John Osborne, Peter Beard, James Crossan, 
Benj. Kendrick, William Church, Aaron Hart, 

‘ J. Cannon, James Wilson, Jacob Cammack, 
Daniel Speer, Wm. E. Robinson, Scudder Hart, 
F. L. MeMillen, Walter Glenn, Oph. Blaine, 
Gormly, W.&S. Bell John Scott, And. Johnson, 
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World War Relics Donated to the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania by Captain H. Garrison Walsh. 


By Captain H. Garrison Walsh. 

311—American Bugle 
312—American Pistol Case 
313—Salvage Belt 
314—M. P. Belt 
315—American Aviators Helmet 
316—American Aviators Mask 
317—Canteen used by an American 
318—Knapsack worn by an American 
319—Gas-Mask worn by an American 
320—American Trench Candle 

Made of scraps of paper dipped in wax. 
321—322—-American Bolo-Knives 

Used by machine gunners to cut small trees. 
323—Bayonet used by an American 
324—Small Bayonet used by an American 
325—American Cavalry Officers Sword 

Used in France 1918. 
326—American Trench Periscope 

Picked up at Soissons 1918. 
327—Munition used by Americans 
328—American Army Knife 

Found in France 
329—-Yank Dough-Boy Helmet 
330—American Mule Shoe 

Found in France. 
331—American Hand-Grenade 
332—American made pistol for French Army of 1878 

Given by Major Grimildi to Captain Walsh. 
333—Browning Machine Gun 

Used by Yank gunners. 
334—American Scout Pad 

Found in France 
335—American Time-Shell 
336—American Mess-Kit 
337—American Officers Helmet 
338—English Helmet 
339—English Mess-Kit 
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340—Munition used by the English 

341—Belgian Helmet 

342—Belgian Enlisted Mans Cap 

343—French Helmet of 1914 

344—French Helmet of 1918 
“Very much heavier than Helmet of 1914.” 

345—French Bugle 
“Used in the late war.” 

346—Munition used by the French 

347—French Hand Grenade 

348—French Gas Mask 

349—French Shell 

350—French Majors Cap 

351—French Mess-Kit 

352—Prussian Cavalry Officers Sabre 
Taken from pill-box in the Argone Forest 1918. 

353—German Officers Dress Helmet 
Taken from Dugout of Crown Prince, Soissons after the 
man evacuation. 

354—German Spoon and Knife 
Found in Crown-Prince dugout. 

355—German Rifle 
Found on the Soisson battlefield. 

356—Seventy-five M.M. Shell 
Same size shell as used by these big guns. 

357—German Pass-Book and Knife 
Found on the Soisson battlefield. 

358—German One Pound Shell 
Or Whiz-Bang 6inch Shell. 

359—German Infantry Cap 
Found on the Soisson battlefield. 

360—Basket used by Germans 
Carrying large-shells. 

361—Base of Big German Shell 

362—German Mess-Kit 
Picked up at Toul. 

363—German Gas Mask 

364—German Hand Grenade 

365—German Helmet 

366—Small Aerial Bomb, “German” 

367—Munition used by Germans 

368—Lock-Lanyard 
Used in firing the Big-German-Bertha. 

369—Strong Rope 
Made entirely of paper by Germans, found at Verdun. 

370—Russian Goat Skin “Shuba Jerkin” 

Worn by a Russian during the late war. 

371—Buttons used during the late war 
English Military Buttons—Belgian Military Buttons—French 
Military Buttons—Austrian Military Buttons—German Military 
Buttons. 

Insignia of The United States Medical Division—of The United States 
Ordnance Department—An American Identification Piece—The 
“Croix De Guerre” which was presented to Captain H. Garrison 
Walsh, by the French Government. 











